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AMERICAN SUMMER RESORTS. 


Volumes issued in uniform style. Each, illustrated, 16mo, 75 cents. 


‘* A series containing illustrated sketches of four of the most fashionable American summer resorts. attractively illustrated and 
bound. The names of the authors give sufficient assurance of the charming quality of the sketches.”—Philadelphia Press. 


The North Shore of Massachusetts. By Rosrerr Grant. | Bar Harbor. By F. Marron Crawrorp. With illustrations 
With illustrations by W. T. Smedley. by C. S. Reinhart. 


Newport. By W. C. Browneti. With illustrations by | Lenox. By Grorcr A. Hipparp. 
W. S. Vanderbilt Allen. W. S. Vanderbilt Allen. 


THE IVORY SERIES. 


Fiction written by popular authors, published in dainty uniform binding. Each, 16mo, 75 cents. 
“* Handy little black and white covered volumes which the public is beginning to recognize as signs of merit.”—Boston Journal. 


With illustrations by 


A Mast:r Spirit. By Harrier PREs- The Suicide Club. 
corr SPOFFORD. 

‘Tt is beautifully clear, strong. and sug- 
gestive.””—Boston Sat, Eve. Gazette. 
Irralie’s Bushranger. By E. W. 

HoRNuwUnG. 


‘* Compacted of all the good qualities of 
romantic adventurous fiction.”—New York 
Tribune. 





Ia. A Love-story. By ‘*Q.” 
‘*Wholesome, vigorous, and delightful.” 
—Boston Journal. 


Amos Judd. By J. A. MrrTcHELt, 
Editor of Life. Fourth Edition. 
‘* A fascinating book.”—Boston Adverti- 


ser. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 





By Rosert Lovtis 
STEVENSON. 


** Most characteristic of Mr. Stevenson's 
charming talent.”— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Madame Delphine. 
CaBLE. 


By GrorcEe W. 


WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIME. 


Each volume, 12mo, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.25. 


“The series is admirable in intention and excellent in execution, and we may safely predict that it will prove a valuable element in 
the education of the American girl.”—New York Times, 


Eliza Pinckney. By Harriorr Hor- | Dolly Madison. 
RY RAvVENEL. GoopwIn. 
‘‘The book is full of interest, and has his- “She has well performed her task. No 

torical as well as personal interest.” - New | more sympathetic biography could be writ- 

York Christian Advocate. ten.”— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


OTHER VOLUIES IN PREPARATION. 


STORIES BY ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Margaret Winthrop. 
MorsE EaRte. 


“Tt is history, romance, and biography 
combined. It can hardly tail to become a 
classic.”—Boston Advertiser. 


By Maup WILDER By Mrs. ALIcE 


mer reading.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


Italy. Containing Stories by James Payn, W. E. Norris, 
A. Mary F. Rosrnson, Laurence OLIPHANT, ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 


England. Containing Stories by Cuartes Reape, F. W. 
Roprinson, AMELIA B. Epwarps. ANGELO Lewis, THoMas 
Harpy, WiLkie Coins, AnTHony Hope. 


Ireland. Containing Stories by Samurt Lover, G. H. 
Jessop, JANE Bartow, JoHN Banim, WILLIAM CARLETON. 


Orient. Containing Stories by Rupyarp Krpuiine, Miss 
Mirrorp, R. K. Doveras, Mary Braumont, MoRLEy 
Roserts, Nerra SyRerr. . 


Germany. (Ready Shortly.) 
_ TRICE HaRRADEN, JOHN STRANGE WINTER, OvrDA, 
STEVENSON, WILLIAM BLack. 


Containing Stories by Bza- 
R. L. 


Ten attractive volumes, arranged according to the scenes of the stories. 
‘“‘1t is an excellent idsa to gather in a series the strikiag short stories of the past few years. The volumes will make delightful sum- 





Each, 16mo, 75 cents. 


Africa. Containing Stories by A. Conan Doyzz, H. River 
Haaa@arp, J. Lanpers, W. C. Scunty, Percy Hemineway. 


London. Containing Stories by J. M. Barriz, F. Anstey, 
Artuur Morrison, I. ZANGWILL, BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
*°Q,”? Marre Cor zt. 


France. Containing Stories by Rosert Louis Stevenson, 
Stanuey J. Weyman, Oorpa, WILKIE Coins, HESBA 
STRETTON. 


Scotland. Containing Stories by J. M. Barrig, 8S. R. 
Crockett, Ian MactarEn, Sir Watrer Scort, Professor 
Ayrtoun, R. L. STEvENson. 


The Sea. (Ready Shortly.) Containing Stories by Grant 
ALLEN, Sir Watrer Besant, G. B. O’Hatioran, W. 
Ciark RussELt, and others. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





1537157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


| Entered at the New York City Post-Offce as second-class 
matl-matter. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Sr SE I ss chs sab becbncededbapsaceseduse 
Secretary Carlisle's Letter.......... 
The South in the New Warfare... 
The Question of Honesty.......... 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, $4 00. 

The date when the suoscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
recetpt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter, or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not insert-d on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $40 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
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The NATION tesent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the Nation this week is 9,200 
copies. The Subscription List ts always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers, 











* Copies of the NaTION may be procured 
in "Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue del Opera. 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafaigar 
—— Awerican ry r Agency, 15 King 
illiam Street, Strand, W 
London agent for Advertisements R.J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C. 





Educational. 


RNIA, Belm 
ELMONT’ SCHOOL FOR BOYS, IN 
the foothills, near San Francisco, is , § eautpped and 
conducted as a fitting school for the best colleges and 
technical schools. It is lighted by electricity, & and has 
every needful educational, sanitary. and recreative ap- 
pliance The climate and surroundings of Belmont are 
probably unsu —* ut it is intended that t’ rote es 
shall be valued more for its educational! advan 
than for climate and natural beauty, and that it shall 
stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and spiritual 
life, and leave them a heritage of —— memo- 
ies. e Catalogue for 1895-9 saneaaee Ok views of 
the School a: nd a record of its graduates, will give an 
idea of its spirit and of the work it is doing 
. T. Rew. A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Roys 7ist year of Academy, 17th of Home. Pre- 
paration for Coll: ge or Business. Abxolutely healthful 
oation and genuine home, with refined lg em 
Gymnasium. References required. J. H. Root, Prin. 





ConneEcTicuT, Lakesid 
HE TA CON/C SCHOOL hsp GIRLS 
opens Sept to college by 
certificates Shee ELIZA or Lorp, Principat. 
Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Milford. 
ECTORY SCHOOL (BOYS). 


Thorough preparatory work Numbers limited. 
Healthful location. Rev. H. L. EVEREST. } M.A.. Rector. 


A 











CONNECTICUT, Mystic 
¥S2LG: VALLEY INSTITUTE.— 
Chartered. 29th year. ont for Catalogue. 

. BuckKLyn, LL.D. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Superlor advantages in finishing courses of 
study. Certificate admits to dy} oorenes. Apply early. 
Mrs.8 L Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 
Address until September, Grenell Island Park, Thou- 
sand Islands. N Y. 





CONNECTICUT, Ridgefie’ 
HE MISSES EIN TON’ S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen Monday, October 5. 





CONNECTICUT, Wallingford. 
rH CHOATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
meee Furman 4.M.. Principal. 
Be Y Baw ac E mee : New ‘OD, Bosto: 
ev wa verett Hale oston. 
References :) Hon. Nathaniel Ship an, Hartford. 
Dr Francis Bacon, New Haven. 


CONNECT CcuT, Waterb 
T. MARGARE 7". S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 28, 
13896. Twenty-second year. The Rev. Francis T Rus 
sell, D.D., Rector. Miss Mary R Hillard. Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1896. 








DIsTRICT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington. : 
WHEVY CHASE French and English 
Boarding and Day. School for Young Ladies —Half 
av hour from Washington, D.C.. by electric cars French 
the laneuage of the house. pens Oct. 1, 1896. Ad- 
dress Mile. Lfa BouLIGNY, P.O. Station E. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washingt 
‘HENOWITH INSTITOTE. — Select 
Roarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 1842 
Vermont Avenue and Iowa Circle. 
Miss } Y C DAVENPORT CHENOWITH, A.M., Principal. 


ILLINoIs, Bunker 
UNKER WILL "MILITAR Y ACA- 
DEMY. provision for Boys under 12. 
14h year under the same Superintendent Complete 
and superior home and school. Prepares for any college 
and for business. New am, Kar ~ f*. Address 
for illustrated catalogue, Col L. STIVER, Supt. 


ILLINoIs, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
“JRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Twentieth vear ns September 23. Prepares 
foe oolens and gives special courses of stud woke For young 
ladies and children. Miss R 8. Rick, A iu. Prins. 
Miss M.E. BEEDY, A. si 











Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
LLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
Surgeons of Balttenoes, Bd wes. Bey. for a Catalogue. 
‘AS OPtE, M D., Dean. 





MARYLAND, Catonsvi 
T. TIMOTH Y's. SCHOOL for Girls 
reopens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M, :. CARTER. Miss S. R. CARTER. 





YLAND, Hagerstown. 
EE MAR COLLEGE 
AND Music AND ART CONSERVATORY for Youn, 
Women. Finest climate, beautiful grounds, elegan 
buildings on a hill, experienced faculty. ome com com- 
forts, rare advantages, reasonable rates, non-sectarian. 


Send for Catalogue. 
C. L. KEEDY, President. 





RYLAND, Garrett County, Mt. Lake Park. 
188 E. SWAN’S SCHOOL IN 
the Alleghany Mountains. 9th year, The very 
finest og for delicate girls. Exempt from malaria, 
catarrh, nervous and lung diseases. a Sept. 17. 
$300 per year. 





MARYLAND, Washington Co., St J 
HE COLLEGE of ST. JA MES "CRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL, a Preparatory school for Boys, will 
reopen September 17. 
For catalogue or information, address 
ULIAN HARTRIDGE (Harv. ), Head Master. 





Massacuusetts, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 

ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Women suggests to parents reeking a good schoo! 
consideration of the following points in its methods: 

Ist Its special care of healt! 
urse supervising work, diet, and exercise; 
abundant food in guod variety, and well cuokea; early 
and ong, seeps a fine gymnasium, furnished by Br. Sar- 
gentof Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no 
regpies of or foreknown examinati ons, etc 

broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates an helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college ag td 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly lt 
Two studies required and two to be chosen from a {st 
of eight or ten electives One preparatory year. pe- 
cial students admitted = eighteen years or over, or 
arosuame of high schoo 

3d. Its homelike air oe" character. 

eae in self-govern-rent; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room), personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of aay Mil- 
linery, eng te nae By Business Law for Women, Home 
oe Swimmin: 

Re; ~—o for ‘school year 7 For illustrated 
catalogue, ers a Nati 
opel Principal. 





SSACHUSETTS, Belmo: 
HE “BEL. UOvVT SCHOOL 
(FOUNDED 1889). 
Private Church Boarding wc ead for Boys. 
Srepasnneey & ee Colleg: 
B. F. Saseere, A.M., 
Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTO « NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway.) ae a rom r will begin Sept. 29, 
ORRIS Homans, Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, KOS 
OSTON UNI VERSIT Y Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Epuunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MassacHusetTts, Duxbu: 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific Schon, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life . B. Knapp, 8 B. (M.LT.). 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, twentieth year, commences Septem- 
ber 16. 
For information, address the Headmaster. 








ILLINoIs, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
‘WICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE 4h UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course, For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 


ILurno1s, Kenilworth. 
ENILWORTH HALL. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, fifteen miles 
from Chicago, on the North Shore Graduating and 
Collexe Preparatory Courses. Thorough instruction; 
modern baildings, beautiful home. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Mrs Mary Keyrs BaBoock 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 843 North boa St. 
IRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOO ee 
7 Fifteenth vear opens September 22, 1896. 
Prepares for all colleges —— women. Special 
courses. EIGHTEKN INSTRUCTORS usic, Art, Gymna- 
sium. Handsome scoommodations for boarding pu- 


Pils. Send for catal 
“Trsopons a SEWALL, Pontes. 
May WRriGatT SEWALL, Principal. 











YLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
‘DCE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 


School for Girls. a eet will begin September 
24th, 18986. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





HUSETTS, South Hadle 
M. OUN UN T HOLYUKE COLLEGE offers 
tbree Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Libra- 
ry, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The six- 


tieth year opens September 17, 1896. B and tuition 
$250. Mrs E.S. MED, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 10 miles from Boston. 

TNDSOR HALL SCHOOL 

Prepares girls for Radcliffe and other Colleges. 
Studies elective in other courses. 


Comfortable home. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, W' (‘The Academic City’’). 
IGHLAND. MILITAR YACADEMY. 
4ist year. Best preparation for College, Profes- 
sional, or Business Lt ealthful location Careful 
selection and supervision of students. Small classes. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A.M. Head Master. 


Micuiean, Orchar 


ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 














—20th year. te Welling universities. 
Gapiuehes re now ta ale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell. and University o 2 ive gymnasium 
BOx150: feet. address ¢ Choeee RoorRs, Supt. 
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Educational. 


JERSEY, Englew 
WIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
8th year. Preparation for College. Special 


° Principals: Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Morristown. 
TSS DANA’S SCH/OL FOR GIRLS 
Will reopen Sept. 23. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Weilesley. and Baltimore Colleges. “Wusic and Art. Resi- 
dent native Frencn and Germdn teachers. Nearness to 
By eux affords special advantages. Boarding pu- 
D L 








New JERSEY, Morristown. 
HE MISSES HICKORK’S BOARD- 
ing and Day School for Girls—Near NEw YORK 
City ili reopen Octuber 1. Lectures by Professors 
in Columbia University 





New JERSEY. Newton. 
OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, — $300 
Yearly. Church influence. The pupil, not the 
isthe unit. Equal advantages forth the bright and 
the slow Languages by natives. 800 feet pore sea 
level Healthy a dry. Catal gue, J. C. 4,BS8., 
Prine’ = Rev. C L. STEEL, A.B, Chaplain. 


JERsE£Y, N 
HE MIS SES. "FIMLO W.— Cloverside 
Boarding Scnool for Girls, near New York. Refers 
to Bishop Sarkar. Address Miss E. W. TIMLOw. 








F:ducational. 


Onto, Cincinnati 

ISS ‘IRM STRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
HE MISSES SHIPLEY’S School for 
a proqecebory to Bryn Mawr College. Board- 
ay Departments. Number limited New 
building for school and residence Write for circular. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 

ERCERSBURG CULLEGE., 

A first-class Academy for boys. Prepares for any 
cullege in America, $250. Defies competition. Modern 
equipment. Scholarships. 

WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Pn.D. (Princeton), President. 





Educational. 


School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 
The Fall Term will open Sept. 28. 1896. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from tife, in 
painting and decorative design, and aiso in artistic 

anatomy and puenee pective. Principal instructors: 

B nson, E, C. Tarbell, and Pnoilip Hate (Drawi and 
Painting), Mrs.W Ham’ Stone (Decorative Design), E. W. 
Emerson (Anatomy), and a.K. Cross (Perspective). Pu- 
pils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the Mu- 
seum. For — ving detailed tofurmation, ad- 
dress Miss KLIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Nazare 
AZARKETH WALL. —(MORA VIAN) 
Military Academy. Founded 1785 Prepares for 
business or cullege. Modern equipment; home care; 
healthful l.cation. Term opens Sept. 16, 1896. $330. 
For circulars, address Rev. C. C. LANIUS, , Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, 
WELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
my, on the summit of the Chelten Hills, 2 bours 
from New oo, one- ‘nat hour from Philadelphia 
Repres: nted by in = ding colleges and 
selentific schools. ” $600, 26th y 
JOHN C. Ries. Po D., Ogontz, Pa. 








NEw JERsEY, Summit. Near New York. 
HE Ké&NT PLACE SCHOOL FOR 
Giri me ty egg Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late 
of Wellesley Colleg 
Modern methods” "college preparation. Home com 


forts for boarding pupi 
6 PP aut TON W. MaBik, President. 





NEw JERSEY, Trenton. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ASchool for Boys backward = seaaien. Only four 
in boys. Terms, $500 pe 
K. D, [ONTANYE, Master. 





NEw YorRK, A 
ELLS COLLEGE — This Institution, 
founded for the education of young women, 1s 
on the ea-t shore of Cayuga Lake, about equt-ai~ tant 
from [thaca and Auburn Its Mfrs ig heme fm graduates 
from Yate, Harvard, Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, Cor- 
nell Its airof qu ulet, due largely toits freedom fr: m the 
distraction which a crowded condition might bring, 
conduces to certain good and estimable results which 
are in demand 7 desirous of continuing the 
education of their daughters. the catalogue gives full 
information regarding requirements, courses of work, 
college life, expenses, etc.,and will be matled upon ap- 
plication to the President, 
WILLIAM E. WatTERS, Ph.D. (Yale). 





w YorK, Hamilto’ 
“MTL, . Jobson" HALL.—Finish- 
id Coll.-Prep’y Courses. Home for young 
girls. ‘Healtnral location, $250:and $300. Write a 
references Mrs. Mary Davis Moore, 





NEw York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL FOR Dod YS, 
Classical, Scientific, and English Cours 
JouN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


w YorK, Newburgh-on-Hudson. 
IGLAR SCHOOL.—3o Boys. 5 have 
SIGLAR. 


a boy, send for a pamphlet. ENRY 








New York Ciry. 
ERKELEY SCHOOL, 1004 West 44th 
St.—Thirty-four boarding pupils received in two 
separate buildings, under seven res:dent teachers. 

The new register for 1896 gives a full deser'ption of 
the fireproof building, the playgrounds the Oval Cot- 
tage, armory, gymnasium, and thesystem of manual 
training employed. 

250 boys have been prepared for the leading colleges. 

Address J.CLARK READ, A.M, Registrar. 


NEw York City, 109 West 54th St., 669 Madison Ave 

HE ETHICAL CULTURE SCHUOLS, 

_ rgd me Na lwo Primary Departments 

(on t eacn school). Intermediate Department, for 
children of 10-14 years, at 109 West 54th Street. 

All the regular school branches, and Manual Train- 
ing, Art, Natural Science, Music, Foreign Languages, 
Unsectarian Moral Instruction. 

Cottege 2 * lea for boys and girls, at 669 Madison 


ae Coures Sor Ki enisreareneve 
Address M. P. E. Gnossus MANN, Pd.D 
109 | West ‘54th St., New w York. 








NEW York CITY 
I kt THEATRE DRAMATIC 
SCHOOL —Associated with Mr.Charles Frohman’s 


Emptre Theatre. Address Mr. NELSON WHEATCROFT, 
Director. 





NEw YorE City, 30, 82, and 34 East 57th Street. 
ISS PEEBLES AND 
MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Giris. 


NEw YorK, Tarrytown on-Hudson. 
OME INSITITUTE.—A Boarding and 
Day a for sige College preparation. Re- 
opens Sept. 17. Miss 4. W. METCALF, Principal. 








New York, Utica (in the suburbs). 
RS. COLLIER’ S SCHOOL for Girls. — 
Special attention to Little Girls. Thorough in- 
struction, Careful training. Kest home influences. 
Heaithful and beautiful surroundings. 








ed PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, C.westnut Hill. 
ARIENFELD—A Boarding Scnool for 
Boys, conducted along lines of Inaividual Devel- 
—, Opens September 30. Circulars may be had 
tne Headmaster, Dr. C. HANFORD HENDERSON. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL KINvS. 

Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
stne. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphiets sent on ayplication. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


A College for Women. Offers undergraduate and 
graduate instruction. Awards annually three Euro- 
peao Fellowshi ips (value $500), five Graduate Scholar- 
ships (value $200), and eleven Resident Graduate Fel- 
towships —- $525), in Greek, Latin, English, Ger- 
man and Teu' onic Philology, Romance Lanx uages. His- 
tory or Political science, Philusopby, Mathematics, 
Cc Bivlogy, and Physics. Competition open 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelpbia, 2037 De Lancey Place. 
ISS GIBSON’ S Family and Day School 
for Girls. 25th year. Fall term begins Septem- 

ber 30. Home pupiis limited. Prepara:ivn fur Colle e. 


Aes AE Pohadelphia, 1450 Pine 5 reet, 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. Ciréu 
rag on | applicati on. 


PENNSYLY. ANIA, Ww illiamsport. 
ILLIAMSPURT DICKINSON 
Seminary Both sexes —Regular and Elective 
Courses. Degrees conferred. Fits for College. Music. 
art, Moderu Languages, specialties. Steam heat, elec- 
tric light, home comforts. Write for catalog. 
E. J Gray, D.D., President, 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
RIENDS’ SCHUOL for Both Sexes.— 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough work 
in English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art, Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


Vermont, Burlington. 
( VEX ts Y AIR AND LIVING DE.- 
velop Muscle and Brains. Educate your boys in 
the country. Send to H. H. Koss for Catalogue of Ver 
mont Episcopal Institute, the best located school in 
America. 100 acres. on shore of Lake Champlain 
Military drill. 36th year. $400. 


VirGinia, Locust Dal 
OCUST DALE ‘CADE: M Y.— Estab- 
lished 1858. Thorough Academic and Business 
Courses. Ideal location, home comforts, able a-sist- 
ants—M.A.’s of the University of Virginia. Well- 
equipped gymnasium, aaa by rt yg od ~ 
po my Terms $250 W. 'W. Briaas, C.E., 


Vireinia, Richmond. 

‘CABE’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 

—The tnirty-second annual session of this School 
for Boys begins Sept. 21,1896 Thoro' m proneremcn 
for University of Virginia, Yale Harvar S Military 
and Naval Academies, and the leading Engineering 
Schools. Full staff Boarding department strictly 
limited. For catalogue, a dress 

. GORDON McCase, Head Master. 




















VIRGINIA, Salem. 
OANUKE COLLEGE.— Courses for De- 
grees, with Electives Library. 20,000 volumes 
working Laboratory. —— | ey location 
Young men from North and So Good order and 
discipline. VERY MODERATE ae Catalogue, 
with vie »s, free. Ju.tus D. DREHER, President 


VIRGINIa, Stauntun. 
TAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Military School for young men and boys, unsur- 
passed in course of study, thoroughness of equipment, 
aud beauty of location. Handsome illustrated cata- 
logue on application. 


FRanNCE, Paris. 
7. MARGARET SCHURCH SCHOOL, 
A French and American School for Girls. French 
the language of the household. Autumn term opens 
October 1. Terms, $1000 a year. Address Miss JULIA 
H. C. AcLyY, 50 Avenue d’Jéna. 
A teacner will cmduct a New York to Paris 
in September. Address. untii Sept. 1, Miss Mary Davy, 
care Finch, Van Slyce & Young, St. Paul, Minn. 











until April 15th. Full und+rgraduate and graduate 
courses in these departments, and courses in Archeo- 
logy, Geology, and Semitic Languages. *or general 
proxram or graduate pamphlet, address aS | above. 





Western Reserve University 
CLEVELAND, O., 


Includes ADELBERT om.ees BGs men). degrees 
of A.B, Ph.B, BL.; COL FOR WOMEN, 
degrees of A.B.. Ph.B.. B.L. “GRADUATE "SCHOOL 
#OR MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A M . Ph. D.; 
LAW SCHOOL, degree of LLB.: MEDICAL 
SCHOOL (four years), degree of M D.; DENTAL 
SCHOOL, degree of UD.D.S. New catalogues are 
now published. Information is gladly furnished by 
the President or by the Deans 


QUINCY MANSION. 


The Quincy Mansion School for Girls. 


Will open at Quincy, Sept. 23 Regular courses; expe- 
rienced teachers; special attention paid to vocal and 
instrumental music; certificate admits to coll: ge; new 
school bui-d ng; c:ass-rooms on first floor; stairs few 
and easy; beauuful grounds—4 acres; view of Boston, 
the harbor, and Massachusetts Bay; rooms high and 
light; fireplaces, steam heat,electric bgbts, open plumb- 
i g; 13 minutes’ ride from Roston S-nd for pros tus 
to Dr. HORACE MANN WILLARD, Wollaston, Mass. 


ST. AUSTIN’S SCHOOL, 
WEST NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Thirteenth year. Thorough and successful prepar 
tion for all colle ges. Military system. Number of boys 
limited Sixteen acres of playing fields Outdoor exer- 
cise compulsory. Gymnasium un‘er the directorship of 
afully qualified physical instructor. Beautiful grounds. 
Unbroken health pa nl 

For prospectus add 

Rev. GEO. E “QUAILE, M. A., Head Master. 


ST. LUKE’S, 


Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna. 


A school of the highest class in an omens jonally 
healthful location. St. Luke’s boys now in Harvard, 
Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale, Trinity, oe Point. 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., = _iilustrated ouaieg 














. A. STROUT. F E. MOULTON. 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, 
FOR GIRLS 


Natick, Mass. Two miles from Wellesley, seventeen 
miles from Boston. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
and other Colleges 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, ? Principals 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, 5 a 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


oF 
MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. Mrs, SARAH H. 

MERSON, ae Primary and Advanced Classes. 

Preparation for all Colleges A few boarding scholars 
en. Reopens Sept. 30, 1896. 








LOCKWOOD HOUSE, 


SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


A home for eight boys in family of headmaster, who exercises personal supervision in studies, athle- 


tics, and amusements. The surroundings of family, with all advantages of school. 
$500. 


vacancies only. References required 


Gymnasium. Two 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 
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The Macmillan Company’s Publications. 





Important Works on the Questions of the Day, viz.: 


GOLD, SILVER, TRUSTS, TAXATION, STRIKES, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BASTABLE.—Public Finance. By C. F. 
BastaBLE, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Politicai Economy in the University of 
Dublin. Secend Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


BOHM.BAWERK.—Capital and Inte- 
rest. By Evucene V. BKOHM-BAWERK. 
Translated, with a Preface und Anaty- 
sis, by W1LL1aAM Smart. 8vo, $4.00. 


BOHM-BAWERK.—The Positive Theo. 
ry of Capital. Translated, with a Pre- 
face und Analysis, by WILLIAM Smart, 
M.A. 8vu, $4.00. 


BOISSEVAIN.—The Monetary Ques- 
tion. An Essay which obtained the 
Prize offered by Sir H. M. Meysey- 
THompson, Bart , at the Paris Moneta- 
ry Congress, 1889. By G. M. Borsss- 
vain, Fellow of the London [astitute 
of Bankers. Translated by G. Town- 
SEND WALKER. 8vo, paper cover, $1.00. 


CLARE.—The AB C of the Foreign 
Exchinges. A Practical Guide. By 
GEORGE CLARE. 12mo, $1.25. 


COMMONS.—The Distribution of 
Wealth. By Joun R. Commons, Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Social Science, 
Indiana University. 12mo, $1.75 net. 


CUNNINGHAM.—The Growth of En- 
glish Industry and Commerce in Mo- 
dern Times. By W. CunninGHaM. 8vo, 


$4.50 


DEL MAR. —The Science of Money. By 
ALEXANDER Det Mar. Second Euition. 
Revised by the Author. 8vo, $2.25. 


DYER.—The Evolution of Industry. 
By Henry Dyer, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


FONDA.—Honest Money. By Artuor I. 
Fonpa. 12mo, $1.00. 


GILBART.— The History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By J. W. 
GriLBart. New Edition, Revised. 2 vols., 
12mo, $3.00. 


HORTON.—The Silver Pound and En- 
glanda’s Monetary Policy Since the 
Restoration, Together with tne His- 
tory of the Guinea. It:usirated by 
Contempurary Documents. By S, Dana 
Horton, a Delegate of the United States 
of Awerica to the International Moneta- 
ry Conferences of 1878-1881. 8vo, $4.00. 


HORTON.—Silver in Europe. By 8S. Dana 
Horton. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
12mo, $1.50 net. 


HOWELL.—A Handy-book of the La- 
bour Laws. Being a Popular Guide to 
the Ewpioyers and Workmen Act, 1875; 
Trade Union Actes, 1871, 1876, and 1893, 
etc. With Introductions, Notes, and 
the Authorized Rules and Forms for 
the Use of Workmen. By Grorar How- 
ELL, F.8.S., M P. Third Edition, Re- 
vised. 12mo, $1.50. 





JEVONS.—Investigations in Currency 
and Finance. By W. Sran.zey JEvons, 
LL.D., M.D., F.R.S. Illustrated by 
Twenty Diagrams. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by H. 8S. Foxwett, M.A. 
8vo, $7.50, 


MALLOCK.—Classes and Masses, or 
Wealth, Wages, and Welfare in the 
United Kingdom. A Handbouk of So- 
cial Facts for Political Thinkers and 
Speakers. 16mo, $1.25. 


MALLOCK.—Labor and the Popular 
Welfare. New Edition. 12mo, 90 cts. 


MAYO-SMITH.—Statistics and Socio- 
logy. By Ricumonp Mayo-Smirts, 
Pn.D., Professor of Politicai Economy 
and Social Science in Columbia College. 
8vo, $3.00 net. 


NICHOLSON.—A Treatise on Money 
and Esseys on Monetary Problems. 
By J. Suretp NicHoxson, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, etc. Third 
Edition. With a New Second Part of 
A Treatise on Money. 12mo, $2.00. 


NICHOLSON.—Strikes and Social Prob- 
lems. By J.SHr1ELD NicHo.xson, M.A., 
D.Se. 12mo, $1.25, 


ROUSIERS.—The Labour Question in 
Britain. By Paut DeRousiers. With 
a Preface by Henri de Tourville. Trans- 
lated by F. L. D. Hersertson, B.A. 
8vo, $4.00 net. 


SELIGMAN.—Essays in Taxation. By 
Epwin R. A. Sexiiaman, Professor of 
Political Economy and Finance, Co- 
lumbia College. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


SMART.—Studies in Economics. By 
WittiaM Smart, M.A., LL.D., Lecturer 
on Political Economy in the Uuiversity 
of Glasgow. 12mo, $1.25. 


SMART.—An Introduction to the Theo- 
ry of Value on the Lines of Menger, 
Wieser, and Bohm-Bawerk. By Wi11- 
LIAM SMART, M.A. 12mo, $1.25. 


STATESMAN’S (THE) YEAR BOOK. 
—Statistical and Historical Annual 
of the States of the World for the 
Year 1896. Edited by J. Scorr KEt- 
TIE, with the assistance of I, P. A. 
Renwick, M.A., LLB. Thirty-third 
Annual Publication. Revised after Off- 
cial Returns. With four Maps. 12mo, 
pp. xxxii and 1164. $3.00 net. 


VON HALLE.—Trusts, or Industrial 
Combinations and Coalitions in the 
United States. By Ernst Von Hattie. 
12mo, $1.25. 








NEW BOOKS. 


The Principles of the 
Transformer. 


By Dr. Freperick Brpett of Cornell 
University. With LIilustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.25 net. 


This book contains chapters on Transformer 
Systems of Distribution. the Design and Construc- 
tion of Transformers, Constant Current and Con- 
stant Potential Transformers, the simple theory 
and the general theory of !1:ansformers, the effects 
of hysteresis and foncault currents, Transformer 
pe ihe pd and Transformer Testing Grapbical 
methods are freely employed. ‘he book contaias 
about 40u pages, with over 2v0 illustrations. 





An Outline of Psycho- 
logy. 


By Epwarp BraprorpD TiITCcHENER, A.M., 
Ph.D., Sage Professor of Psychology at 
Cornell University; Co-editor of ‘*Mind”’ 
and of the ‘‘American Journal of Psy- 
chology.’’ 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net. 





NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


The Scenery of 
Switzerland, 


AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Jonn Lussock, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S., DCL, LL.D. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Roundell, Earl of 
Selborne. 


MEMORIALS, FAMILY AND PERSONAL. 


Part I., 1766-1865. By RounpELL PaLMEr, 
Earl of Seiborne. With Portraits. 2 
vols., 8vo, $8.00 net. 





NEW VOLUME. 


The Modern Reader’s 
Bible. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, represented in Modern Literary 
Form. Each number of the Series 
edited, with an Introduction, by Rio#- 
arp G. Moutrton, M.A. (Camb.), Pao.D. 
(Penn.), Professor of Literature in En- 
glish in the University of Chicago. 
18mo, cloth, each 50 cents; or, in paste- 
grain morocco, gilt top, 60 cents, 


GENESIS, 
Or the Foundation of the Chosen Nation 
(Bible History, Part J.) 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE PROVERBS. ECCLESIASTICUS, 
ECCLESIASIBS—WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. DEUTERONOMY, 
BIBLICAL IDYLS. 


. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, 1896. 


The Week. 


TE practical failure of the New York 
city loan of $3,800,000 and the similar 
failure of the $1,500,000 loan in Brooklyn 
. must be ascribed to the silver scare, for, 
although the bonds are specifically paya- 
ble in gold, people who have money are 
very loath to part with it in squally times. 
They prefer to ‘‘ keep themselves strong,”’ 
as the saying is. This is especially true 
of savings banks, which are usually glad 
to get New York city bonds bearing 34% 
per cent. interest. If they find their 
customers in an uneasy frame of mind, 
they fortify themselves with cash, not 
with securities, even of the gilt-edged va- 
riety. The Comptroller says that if he 
cannot sell the bonds, the city improve- 
ments must stop. Precisely so. The 
public business is getting into the same 
condition as other business. People will 
not invest their money in private enter- 
prises till they know what the standard 
of value is to be. If that question is set- 
tled satisfactorily, there will be such an 
outpour of capital for American invest- 
ment as has not been seen since 1879-82, 
when specie payments were resumed. 
Then everything that has a substantial 
value behind it will sell, and investors 
will climb over each other to get city 
bonds bearing 334 per cent. interest. 











. 





Mr. McKinley is to be congratulated 
on having at last screwed his courage 
to the sticking-point and actually pro- 
nounced the dread word ‘‘gold.’’ On 
the ears of some Pennsylvania pilgrims 
to Canton the word first fell on Thursday, 
and they did not blanch or tremble, but 
loudly cheered the gallant Major. He 
said ‘‘ gold,’’ it is true, in a casual and 
somewhat furtive way, looking around, 
as it were, for something to catch hold of 
when the crash came, and also hastening 
thereafter to take a good pull at the tariff 
to steady his nerves. But nocrash came; 
the sun kept on shining and the earth 
did not rock. The next day, accordingly, 
Mr. McKinley rose fairly and squarely to 
the demands of the situation, declaring 
that in the future every dollar paid out 
by the Government, whether to bondhold- 
ers or pensioners, should have the value of 
a gold dollar, as it had had that value in 
the past. He was especially happy in re- 
calling to the old soldiers the distinguish- 
ed services of their great commander, 
Grant, in vetoing the inflation bill and 
in signing the act that at once made the 
credit of our country unsurpassed by re- 
storing the gold standard of value. It is 
greatly to be desired that in this cam- 
paign the issue of national honor shall be 
made prominent. Appeals to the selfish 





interests of classes may be effective, but 
they cannot arouse much enthusiasm. 
But appeals to loyalty and patriotism will 
be irresistible. They cannot be met by 
the free-silver advocates. The strongest 
motives to which they can appeal are the 
desire to get gain by dubious measures, 
and the emotion of envy. These are at 
times powerful motives, but they stand 
no chance of prevailing when honor is on 
the other side. Many plain people are 
confused by the intricacies of numerical 
ratios of values and coinage, and by con- 
founding money and capital; but they 
can grasp the simple issue of maintaining 
the good faith of the Government. On 
this ground an aggressive campaign can 
be fought, and the advocates of cheap 
money compelled to explain away their 
own proposals. 





Those who have been shuddering for 
fear the ship of state might be driven 
from her moorings by the cyclonic blasts 
of Bryan, may be counselled to read the 
calm utterances of Secretary Morton. He 
has a way of packing about as much good 
sense in his speeches as plain words will 
convey, and it is to be remembered that 
he is a Nebraskan, that be has been long 
prominent in political life, and that he 
has been very popular. It is certainly a 
cause for gratification that the issues of 
the present election are to be presented 
to Western farmers by so able and persua- 
sive a speaker as the Secretary for the 
Department of Agriculture, and Mr. 
Bryan may find, when he undertakes the 
invasion of the Eastern States, that his 
enemies have captured his own strong- 
hold. Mr.-Morton brought out very for- 
cibly, in the speech that he has just deli- 
vered at home, the influences that led to 
the demonetization of silver. If there 
was a conspiracy in 1873 against silver, 
he said, there was a crime against the 
flatboat by the steamboat, and a crime 
against the steamboat by the railroad, 
and against the horse by the trolley car 
and bicycle. We have enough silver dol- 
lars now, he said, to put $5.50 into the 
hands of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. But they will not cir- 
culate. Modern business cannot be done 
with ancient appliances. A mowing-ma- 
chine costs more than a scythe, but no 
farmer thinks that a scythe is cheaper 
because it costs less. A locomotive may 
cost $10,000 and a horse but $100; never- 
theless the locomotive is a more economi- 
cal instrument than the horse. Money 
does not differ in this respect from other 
tools. No one who wielded an axe would 
choose one thirty times as heavy as one 
that was equally good, although the lat- 
ter cost thirty times asmuch. Every one 
who drives a plough selects the lightest 
one that will do the work.. The term 
‘‘cheap” applied to money is no recom 








mendation unless we take efficiency into 
account. Such plain truths as these need 
to be repeated, line upon line, and we are 
glad that Secretary Morton has taken up 
the work. 





Mr. Bourke Cockran has lost no time 
since his return from Europe in choosing 
and stating his position in the pending 
electoral contest. He squarely repudiates 
the repudiating candidates and platform 
of his party, and announces his intention 
to do all in his power to secure the elec- 
tion of Mr. McKinley. He has already 
offered his services as a stump-speaker 
for the honest-money cause, and no one 
who knows his capacities as a popular 
orator, and especially his great effective- 
ness in dealing with economic questions, 
can fail to regard this reinforcement as a 
notable one. Mr. Cockran also reminds 
Tammany how large a share of its brains 
it lost when it lost him, by pointing out 
to the eager Sheehans and Purroys that 
what they have done by their endorse- 
ment of Bryan is really to declare in favor 
of incorporating into the statute law of 
the country doctrines which they them- 
selves had denounced as a singular com- 
bination of lunacy and villany. On the 
question of a third ticket Mr. Cockran 
takes a somewhat novel line. He agrees 
that there should be a convention of 
gold-standard Democrats to assert the 
true party creed and to associxte them- 
selves in an effort to bring about the de- 
feat of Bryan. But he thinks that they 
should not nominate independent candi- 
dates of their own. They should, he be- 
lieves, make an explicit avowal of their 
principles and of their determination to 
oppose Bryan and the Chicago platform 
at all hazards, and then simply endorse 
the McKinley electors. This, it seems to 
us, for reasons already set forth in these 
columns, betrays a somewhat defective 
grasp of the case for a separate Demo- 
cratic ticket, with separate candidates 
pledged to make an aggressive fight. 





Senator Jones of Arkansas occupies an 
uncomfortable position. It was a thank 
less task to attempt to guide such a 
horde of discordant and opinionated 
human beings as were gathered at the 
Populist convention at St. Louis, and 
the result achieved has been so em- 
barrassing that apparently neither Mr. 
Bryan nor apy one else knows what to do 
about it. The terrible Watson is openly 
defiant, and, being the most prominent 
representative of the Populists, he can 
make the diplomatic politicians of the 
Bryan party a great deal of trouble. In 
fact, Mr. Watson appears to have ex- 
hausted the stock of patience with which 
Senator Jories was provided, and the 
latter has been guilty of the extraor- 
dinary mistake of holding a “ conversa- 
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tion with two newspaper men” which 
he ‘regarded in the light of a private 
conversation.”” The two newspaper men, 
true to their nature, took a different view 
of the matter and gave the, conversation 
a most awkward publicity. According 
to their account, Senator Jones gave the 
Southern Populists a very bad name, and 
intimated a willingness to have them 
‘* go to the negroes, where they belong.” 
Probably nothing more offensive to the 
Southern Populists could have been said; 
and as they have the uncomfortable feel- 
ing of being really engaged in pulling the 
Democratic chestnuts out of the fire, 
they are sufficiently ready to take of- 
fence. It is but justice to Senator Jones 
to say that he denies having used the ex- 
* pression in question. 





The election in Alabama on Monday 
seems to have resulted in an honest victory 
for the Democrats. The Fusionists will, 
of course, cry fraud, now that they have 
been beaten, but the evidence appears 
overwhelming that a good majority of the 
voters of the State preferred the Demo- 
cratic ticket to the Republican-Populist 
combine. There was every reason why an 
intelligent man should make this choice. 
Johnston and Goodwyn, the Democratic 
and Fusionist candidates for Governor, 
are equally strong free-coinage men, but 
the influences behind Johnston promise a 
far better administration of State affairs 
than could have been expected from the 
*‘combine.’’ Sound-money men, like Sec- 
retary Herbert, therefore, supported the 
Democratic ticket, and its success is un- 
doubtedly best for the State. 





The point raised in the arbitration cor- 
respondence between Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Olney by the former—that it is im- 
portant in a general treaty of arbitration 
to provide means in advance for with- 
drawing from it—is one which ought not 
to stand in the way of an agreement. A 
treaty of arbitration is like any other 
treaty, binding only so long as both par- 
ties feel bound to adhere toit. If either 
party becomes thoroughly convinced that 
a treaty imperils its substantial interests 
or honor, it will infallibly withdraw, and 
if necessary go to war. No treaty can 
prevent this, and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to agree that it shall not be prevent- 
ed by a treaty. One or two notorious in- 
stances in our own history illustrate this. 
The controversy over the claims for da- 
mage done by the Alabama created a 
state of popular irritation between Eng- 
land and the United States which threat- 
ened war. To avert this danger the 
claims were referred to arbitration, and 
hardly had this been done when the pre- 
sentation of what were called cur “ indi- 
rect claims” made feeling on the English 
side run high again—the English griev- 
ance being that claims, gnormous in 
amount, and not intended to be included 
in the treaty, ought not to be discussed 





at all. England threatened to withdraw. 
Had she withdrawn, the arbitration itself, 
the object of which was to secure peace, 
might have ended in war, and the arbi- 
tration treaty would have been mere 
waste paper. The knot was cut by the 
tribunal at Geneva deciding in advance 
that no such claims could be entertained. 
To this we voluntarily submitted, but no 
one could have compelled us todo so. In 
the same way the United States with- 
drew from its treaties with France of 
1778, on the ground that France had vio- 
lated some of their provisions. The im- 
portant thing is to agree to arbitrate. 
Elaborate machinery to enable people to 
break a treaty is something new in di- 
plomacy. 





Such machinery in a treaty of arbitra- 
tion is especially out of place because it 
tends to give the document an air of un- 
reality. The essence of arbitration is that 
both parties agree in advance to submit 
to the award, and hence Lord Salisbury’s 
suggestion of an agreement that any dif- 
ference whatever (i. e., such as involves 
honor or national integrity) may be sub- 
mitted, with the proviso that the award 
shall not be valid unless accepted by both 
parties, is really a suggestion not of arbi- 
tration, but of escape from arbitration. 
Mr. Olney’s suggestion in reply that it 
should be agreed that either party may 
withdraw in advance, on declaring its 
honor or integrity involved, is unneces- 
sary, because this is what will be done 
whether it is provided or not, and it would 
seem as if final submission was not the 
whole object of the treaty. The fact is, 
that the ways of escape from arbitration 
are so unlimited in number that neither 
party risks anything in submitting to it, 
except the danger of being prevented by 
a sense of duty from committing a wrong 
—the very danger which it is desirable to 
prevent. 





The proclamation of President Cleve- 
land warning all persons of the conse 
quences of violating our neutrality laws 
by rendering active assistance to the Cu- 
bans, is certainly a very commendable 
exercise of the power of the executive. 
Coming immediately after the wholesome 
result of the trial of the ‘ filibusters”’ 
led by Dr. Jameson, it is calculated to 
promote respect for the obligations of in- 
ternational law, and to restrain the sym- 
pathizers with Cuba within bounds. It 
is quite probable that, before the recent 
decision of our Supreme Court, many of 
these persons believed that they might 
organize expeditions to land arms and 
forces in Cuba without danger except 
from the Spaniards. Mr. Cleveland points 
out that the organization of such expedi- 
tions, or the furnishing arms therefor, or 
the aiding in their transportation, is pu- 
nishable and will be punished under the 
statutes of the United States. The pro- 
clamation is thus an act of mercy towards 








ignorant persons who are in danger of 
being misguided by the Cuban agents, 
and it can hardly fail to have a good ef- 
fect upon Spanish feeling, as showing 
that the gratuitous expressions of hos- 
tility by Congress will not affect the 
punctilious discharge of our international 
obligations by the Administration. 





There are two important points which 
lie at the root of the New York charter 
question, yet which down to the present 
moment have received little or no intelli- 
gent discussion. The first is, that, as 
matters now stand, the same body which 
has power to adopt a charter for Greater 
New York has power also, except so far 
as restrained by the Constitution, to 
amend, alter, or even repeal it the next 
day. One of the things which make it 
so difficult to get any good government in 
the city at present is the constant med- 
dling of the Legislature with the form of 
government. Only last winter we barely 
escaped a complete remodelling of the 
Police Board to satisfy the private ends 
of Piatt, whose relation to the legislative 
control of New York was much the same 
as Sheehan’s or Croker’s would be were 
Tammany in power. Now the object of 
a new charter is, in part, to give the 
public at large the control of city affairs, 
and to take it away from both machines, 
Republican as well as Tammany, and 
this will not be attained by any new 
form of government which does not take 
away from the Legislature at Albany all 
control over the charter. This control 
of the Legislature, which is in reality the 
control of a boss, will not be done away 
by the adoption of a new charter, either 
by popular or legislative vote. Nothing ™ 
short of a constitutional amendment for- 
bidding special legislation at Albany 
with reference to the city will accomplish 
this. The city of Chicago has been en- 
tirely freed from its former legislative 
incubus by this means, and it is conced- 
ed that the change has been followed by 
just that sort of stimulus to municipal 
spirit and growth of corporate responsi- 
bility and energy which everybody de- 
sires so much here. 





The other point is, that experience 
proves that the work of a city like New 
York is not legislative but administrative 
in its character; and hence we do not 
need a local legislature, like the British 
Parliament or the Congress of the United 
States. Opening, paving, lighting, clean- 
ing, and watering the streets, taking care 
of the public money, protecting the city’s 
legal interests, policing it, taking care of 
the poor, insane, and criminals, putting 
out and preventing fires, preventing dis- 
ease, taking care of the parks and docks, 
are all matters of administrative busi- 
ness affecting the whole city. They have 
been attended to now for twenty years 
by administrative bodies cailed commis- 
sions, which have only been hindered and 
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interfered with by legislation at Albany. 
Even the taxes have been successfully 
raised during this period by a similar 
board only in part elective. For nearly a 
generation the whole legislative branch 
of the city government, which once con- 
sisted of two. large popularly elected 
bodies, has withered away and lost its 
powers by a kind of atrophy because the 
organs are no longer of any use. Togo 
back now to this antiquated form of gov- 
ernment, as Messrs. Dean and De Witt’s 
first charter draft seems to contemplate, 
would merely be to set on foot again a 
species of government which experience 
shows we have outgrown. Their proposed 
borough boards, for example, are to have 
local powers over matters which are not 
local at all, such as streets and avenues, 
and which are now satisfactorily dis- 
charged by the Police Commissioners 
and the Commissioners of Public Works. 
Such boards are merely superfluous, re- 
sembling in this respect the old school 
trustees, and could only tend to confu- 
sion and corruption. 





They have strange ways of administer- 
ing justice in England. We are supposed 
to have substantially the same criminal ju- 
risprudence in this country, but if Dr. Ja- 
meson and his associates had been put on 
trial in New York, no one can say how long 
the trial would have taken, or whether a 
conviction would not have been upset by 
the higher courts, and it is very doubtful 
if a conviction could have been obtained 
anyway. In the first place, it would 
probably have taken a month to get a 
jury. Everybody that had any business 
of his own would have tried to escape 
serving, knowing that it would be several 
weeks, probably, before he would be dis- 
charged from his attendance at court. 
Everybody that manifested any degree of 
intelligence would have been excluded, 
and whoever had any clear convictions, 
as in such a matter as the Jameson raid 
people who keep informed of the course 
of events must have, would have been 
challenged. After a jury entirely free 
from every suspicion of intelligence and 
independent judgment had been obtain- 
ed, the lawyers would have had unlimit- 
ed opportunities for irrelevant inquiries 
and magniloquent speeches, and the in- 
competent jury would have been so 
thoroughly confused as to be unable to 
agree on a verdict. The expense of all 
this would have been enormous, and the 
law would have been brought into greater 
contempt. But in England the whole 
thing is over in less time than it would 
have taken here to secure a couple of 
jurymen; and, the court being strongly 
constituted, there is no reason to expect 
a pardon. The sentences were certainly 
light in view of the bloodshed that was 
occasioned by the raid, but, considering 
all the influences and sentiments involv- 
ed, it must be said that the majesty of 
the law has been vindicated, and that 
too with most satisfactory promptness. 





Mr. Gerald Balfour has had little better 
luck with his Irish Land bill than his 
brother Arthur had with the Education 
bill. The failure in either case has beea 
due mainly to the fact that the legislation 
attempted was class legislation. The Edu- 
cation bill was shaped to meet the views 
of the bishops, and the Land bill, for a 
time, to meet the demands of the land- 
lords. Thecrux of the bill was that old 
and familiar crux of ail Irish land legisla- 
tion—the question of tenants’ improve- 
ments. These seemed to be safeguarded 
in the first draft of the bill, but suddenly 
a lot of amendments were ppt down on 
the paper by the Irish Secretary, the in- 
tent of which was practically to confis- 
cate all tenants’ improvements in the 
fine old Irish way. Then came on a tre- 
mendous row, extending to the sacred 
precincts of the cabinet. T. W. Russell, 
who had accepted a place in the Govern- 
ment on the distinct agreement with 
Lord Salisbury that the new Irish Land 
bill should afford complete protection to 
tenants’ improvements, was bitterly out- 
spoken against these landlords’ amend- 
ments, and had the quiet but powerful 
aid of Mr. Chamberlain. The result was 
such a pressure on the ministry that they 
incontinently withdrew the very amend- 
ments they had put forward. But their 
vacillation has aroused all sorts of angry 
suspicions, one of the most generally be- 
lieved being that the offensive amend- 
ments will be tacked on in the House of 
Lords. 





It is not very surprising that the anar- 
chists of Europe should have been tempt- 
ed to insist on participating in the coun- 
sels of the International Congress of 
Socialists and Trade-Unionists at London. 
Perhaps their inflammable imaginations 
were fired with the reports of Gov. 
Altgeld’s remarkable achievement in this 
country, whereby he captured in a day a 
great political organization. This inter- 
national congress was really a gathering 
of some importance. The number of rep- 
resentatives from Great Britain was large. 
Some years ago the Socialists succeeded 
in getting control of the Trade-Union 
Congress, and although they were shaken 
off by skilful management, they have 
maintained a great deal of influence, and 
apparently represent the sentiments of a 
pretty large body of workmen. Probably 
half of the British delegates to the recent 
congress were elected by socialistic orga- 
nizations, the other half being direct 
representatives of trade-unions. The 
Social Democratic Federation and the 
Independent Labor party each had more 
than 100 delegates. The French Labor 
party sent its representatives; quite a 
number of the Socialist members of the 
Chamber of Deputies were there, and 
many of the Socialist mayors and coun, 
cillors. From Belgium there came seven 
representatives of the Society of Social- 
ist University Students, and of course a 
large contingent was present from Ger- 








many. Delegates were in attendance 
from Austria, Italy, Hungary, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, and even the Balkan 
States; Australia and the United States 
being scarcely represented. 

























































The attempt to establish ‘‘ Internation- 
al Socialism ’’ has encountered so many 
difficulties of late as to have become al- 
most hopeless. Some of the German So- 
cialists have advanced so far as to prefer 
the interests of mankind to those of their 
own country, and at the recent congress 
at Lille they assured the delegates from 
France of their disapprobation of the con- 
quest of Alsace and Lorraine. The allu- 
sion, however, was too much for the im- 
petuous Gallic temper, and the enlight- 
ened Germans were informed that the era 
of universal brotherhood would be post- 
poned until revenge had been taken for 
the ‘“‘crime of 1871.”’ This outbreak of 
chauvinism naturally has had the effect 
of causing the Germans to withdraw 
their fraternal suggestions as premature, 
and the prospects of ‘‘ internationalism ”’ 
are again beclouded. Of course the fierce 
quarrels at the London congress have 
contributed to this result, and a tone of 
discouragement is notable in the Social- 
istic journals; the gloom being intensi- 
fied by complaints from all quarters that 
the funds of the party organizations are 
running low. 





It is somewhat surprising to find a man 
like Leroy-Beaulieu defending the French 
annexation of Madagascar on the grouna 
that only in that way can French trade 
enjoy a monopoly in the island. Ifa 
mere protectorate were to be assumed by 
France, as was at first proposed, the ex- . 
isting favored-nation treaties with Eng- 
land, Germany, and the United States 
would be still in force. By making Mada- 
gascar a French colony outright, how- 
ever, the slate is sponged clean, and 
French commerce, under French protec- 
tive tariffs, given first chance. After 
losing 7,000 men and spending $30,000,000 
in conquering the island, it would be 
the most exquisite simple - mindedness, 
argues M. Leroy-Beaulieu, to pursue any ~ 
other course. Shall Frenchmen labor 
and then stupidly allow Englishmen and 
Germans and Americans to enter into 
their labors? Yet just this exquisite 
simple-mindedness has always marked 
English colonial policy, the success of 
which contrasts favorably with the rather 
painful results of French colonizing ex- 
periments. In an English colony one 
nation has as good a chance as another, 
and somehow the plan has worked well. 
Strangely enough, the more the foreign 
capital that has been brought in to de- 
velop the colonies, the more rapidly they 
have developed, and the better it has been 
both for the colony and for England. 
Colonial monopoly, on the other hand, is 
as bad in practice as it is in,theory. 
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MR. REEDS SPEECH. 


Mr. Tuomas B. REED made the opening 
speech of the campaign at the town of 
Alfred, Maine, last week. By “opening 
speech ’’ we mean the first one made by 
any man, on either side of politics, that 
can be considered a thoughtful argument 
appealing to the human reason, and treat- 
ing its hearers as men assembled to- 
gether to consult for the common good 
and not as mere “ hollering’’ machines. 
In this respect it forms a happy augury 
and suggests the campaign of education, 
about which we hear so much promise 
and meet with so little performance. It 
is a long time since we have heard a Re- 
publican stump speaker allow that there 
was any good in the Democratic party. 
Mr. Reed’s discoveries in that line have 
been rather meagre in former campaigns. 
It is all the more to his credit that he now 
recurs to the Democratic support extend- 
ed to President Lincoln in the war for the 
Union in such strong terms as these: 

**T have said that it would be unwise, un- 
just, and senseless to confound the Democratic 
organization with individual Democrats. I 
have said, also, that that would be flouting a 
part of our own history, and a glorious part 
of our history, too. Why, it is within the 
memory of a third, and perbaps half, of this 
very audience which listens to me, that when 
the terrible war of the rebellion burst forth, 
tens of thousands of Democrats—politicians, 
strong party men~sprang to their feet, repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands, aye, millions, 
and thenceforth and always were part and 
parcel of the bone and sinew of the victorious 
republic. What matter if the party had gone 
wrong? They were right. One man among 
them, one man alone, by a single sentence 
gave aid and succor to this Government which 
outweighed a whole army corps of veterans, 
musket on shoulder. When Stephen A. Doug- 
las declared, after Sumter was fired on, that 
‘thenceforth there could be but two parties, 
patriots and traitors,’ he won the respect even 
of foes and an imperishable place in history 
We shall certainly welcome all such men to- 
day—not that they are to be Republicans, for 
they will not be, but because they are patri- 
ots, for that they must be.” 

Mr. Reed’s references to the tariff ques- 
tion were not in any sense offensive to 
those who consider protective tariffs a de- 
lusion. All persons recognize the fact 
that if the Bryan ticket is to be beaten 
in this campaign, it must be beaten 
mainly by Republican votes, and that the 
kind of campaign necessary to hold those 
votes together and make them conducive 
to success must be made. The Republi- 
can leaders ought to know best what kind 
of campaign is needed to secure this part 
of the common result. We think that 
Mr. Reed has hit the mark pretty well in 
putting the tariff first in the order of his 
discourse, but making it second in the 
amount of time bestowed upon it. At 
least two-thirds of his speech was on the 
money question, and here he was very 
strong. 

He plunged in medias res by showing 
the effect of a cheap dollar on the wages 
of laboring men. This, as we have here- 
tofore pointed out, is the keynote of the 
campaign. ‘“Wages,” said Mr. Reed, “in 
greenback times, did not go up as other 
things did. They went part way, but not 
all the way up, and were very slow about 





that.” This is the exact truth. Every 
experiment with depreciated currency in 
our history—and there have been many 
such in colonial as well as later periods— 
has had that invariable result. The prices 
of commodities have risen at once be- 
cause there was no resistance to a rise. 
Indeed, they have generally risen in anti- 
cipation, before there was any actual need 
of arise. They have done so because peo- 
ple knew beforehand that there must be 
a rise, and have bought on speculation to 
get the advantage of it. But there is al- 
ways resistance to a rise of wages. The 
rate of wages isa matter of agreement 
between two persons or two classes. 
Wages are never advanced merely because 
the workman’s expenses have increased. 
Other considerations come in, and prin- 
cipally the employer's ability to pay an 
increased rate. Now it almost always 
happens that a depreciation of the cur- 
rency, instead of making business better, 
and thus enabling the employer to pay 
more, makes business worse because in- 
vestors are alarmed. They either hoard 
their money or send it out of the country. 
This is generally the first consequence, so 
that the advance in pricesof commodities 
is accompanied by a loss of employment 
for a certain number of laborers at the 
outset. What the wage-earner has to 


t look forward to, as an immediate result, 


if the silverite policy is adopted, is a 53- 
cent dollar at the pay-table in place of 
the 100 cents he now gets, and an in- 
creased price of the goodshe buys. What 
will happen afterwards is a matter of con- 
jecture. Our conjecture is that the next 
step will be a paper dollar more de- 
preciated than the silver one, and that 
there will be no end short of the fate that 
overtook the Confederate currency and 
the Continental currency and the assi- 
gnats of the French Revolution. This is 
what the Populists want now. What they 
want today the Populist-Democracy or 
Popocracy will want to-morrow, because 
it is only on such terms that the two 
wings can be held together, and in fact 
the difference between them in this mat- 
ter is a difference of degree and not of 
kind. 

We cannot point out all the excellences 
of Mr. Reed’s speech. One effect it will 
have most undoubtedly : it will confirm 
the intentions of those,sound-money De- 
mocrats who are inclined to vote the Re- 
publican ticket this year. Those who 
cannot do so will be equally confirmed in 
the purpose to support a third ticket. It 
would be possible fora man in Mr. Reed’s 
position to make himself and his party 
offensive and thus send votes back to 
Bryan and close up the ranks. The tone 
which he has adopted ought to be the 
tone of the Republican campaign through- 
out. If it is so, the happiest results may 
be expected. The sound-money Demo- 
crats will go their own way, but none of 
them will be goaded to the support of 


Bryan by reason of anything done or said, 


by the Republicans. 





SECRETARY CARLISLE'S LETTER. 


SrcretTaRy CARLISLE has written a letter 
to F, W. Alsop of Little Rock, Ark., on 
the effect which the free coinage of sil- 
ver would have on policies of life insur- 
ance, and incidentally on all money pay- 
ments whatsoever. The letter was writ- 
ten officially in response to a request for 
information regarding the powers and 
duties of the Government. President 
Greene of the Connecticut Life Insurance 
Co. had written a statement, which had 
been widely published, saying that if the 
policy of free coinage of silver were 
adopted, his company would be compel- 
led to pay its policies in silver dollars 
worth only a little more than fifty cents 
each. Mr. Alsop cut out this statement, 
sent it to Secretary Carlisle, and asked 
whether this were true. The Secretary 
replied that it was true, because the in- 
surance companies and all other institu- 
tions would continue to make their pay- 
ments by drawing checks on the banks; 
and that under free coinage ‘‘the whole 
volume of our currency would sink at 
once to the silver basis, and these checks 
and drafts would be paid in silver dollars 
or their equivalent, instead of gold or its 
equivalent, as is now the case.” Here 
the Secretary might have stopped, as he 
had answered the specific question put to 
him, but he went on and gave some ex- 
planations that are particularly needed 
at the present time. Already in this 
campaign it has been made abundantly 
manifest that a great many people think 
that the Government would ‘ stand be- 
hind” the silver dollar and keep it at 
par with gold if a free-coinage law were 
passed, just as it does now. One of the 
hardest things to make people understand 
is that the Government could not possi- 
bly do such a thing. The strongest Gov- 
ernment in the world could not do it, 
since it would be no less a task than to 
give a full dollar for every 53 cents’ worth 
of silver in the whole world, including all 
that is worn for ornament in India or 
sold as sycee bars in China, and all that 
may be mined hereafter. The Govern- 
ment is able to keep at par the silver dol- 
lars heretofore coined for its own account, 
because the number of them is limited 
to about the amount that will circulate 
from hand to hand. If the amount were 
materially increased, it could not do so. 
If it were indefinitely increased, they 
would fall to the value of the bullion con- 
tained in them. 

‘*T presume,” says Mr. Carlisle, ‘no one sup- 
poses for a moment that it would be the duty 
of the Government to attempt to keep the 
standard silver dollar, coined free for pri- 
vate individuals and corporations, equal in 
value to a gold dollar—or, in other words, 
that it would be the duty of the Government 
to attempt, under a system of free coinage, to 
maintain the parity of the two metals. The 
dollars would be coined on private account 
and delivered to private individuals and cor- 
porations as their own property, the Govern- 
ment having wo interest whatever in them, 


and being, therefore, under no obligation to 
sustain them by guaranteeing their value.” 


Mr, Carlisle might have said much less 
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than this while fully answering the ques- 
tion put tohim. The fact that he went 
into explanations somewhat lengthy indi- 
cates, at all events, that he is not going 
to support Bryan and Sewall in the cam- 
paign, for he could not deliberately advo- 
cate a policy which, as he shows, would 
result in cheating widows and orphans 
out of nearly one-half of the money laid 
up for their benefit by the toil and sav- 
ings of their deceased husbands and 
fathers. 

Why could not the insurance compa- 
nies pay as good money as they have re- 
ceived in the past? Simply because what 
they have received in the past they have 
already paid, minus what they have ac- 
cumulated as surplus. Their past claims 
have been paid with their past receipts. 
Future ones must be paid with their fu- 
ture receipts. No company or person can 
pay out 100 cents where he receives 53 
and continue long in business. If we 
should see any merchant doing so now, 
we should know that his name would 
soon adorn the list of bankruptcies.. It 
would be possible for the companies to 
issue gold policies thereafter on condition 
that the premiums should be paid in 
gold, and by making their loans and other 
investments specifically on the gold ba- 
sis. This would be possible under pre- 
sent laws, but we cannot overlook the fact 
that both of the platforms on which Mr. 
Bryan is running for President call for 
the passage of laws by Congress to pre- 
vent people from making gold contracts. 
Any other kind of a contract may be 
made, and the law will enforce it—con- 
tracts for stone, iron, whiskey, or dyna- 
mite—but a contract for the one article 
which constitutes the money of civilized 
mankind, including ourselves, must not 
be tolerated if the Popocracy carry the 
election. 

It is needless to say that all principles 
governing life-insurance policies govern 
all other financial institutions—fire, ma- 
rine, and accident companies, trust com- 
panies, savings banks, national banks, 
and the whole list. These are your true 
debtor class. These are the concerns that 
owe the largest sums of money to the 
people of the United States. They rep- 
resent fully one hundred times as much 
debt as all the farm mortgages in the 
country. Why are they not usually class- 
ed as debtors? The fact that they are 
debtors is notorious, and is acknowledged 
by every one who bestows any thought on 
the subject. The reason why they are 
not so classed must be because they are 
in the habit of paying their debts 
promptly. The popular conception of a 
debtor, or at all events the Populist con- 
ception, is one who does not pay prompt- 
ly. The ideal debtor is one who does not 
pay at all. It is for the benefit of this 
interesting class that all the business of 
the country is to be turned upside down. 














THE SOUTH IN THE NEW WARFARE, 


Ir is not without significance that the 
defenders of our national honor find 
themselves confronted with a ‘solid 
South.”? The Southern States for many 
years practically controlled the policy of 
the general Government. Seeing the 
control passing away from their hands, 
they attempted to dissolve the Union, 
and since the failure of that attempt 
they have been powerless to a humiliat- 
ing degree. The bitter memories of the 
civil war made it impolitic to nominate 
Southerners for high national office, or 
for Southerners to make themselves pro- 
minent in support of any policy. They 
had to play the part of repentant prodi- 
gals, who may be welcomed back to the 
family circle, but who are expected to 
maintain a submissive and unobtrusive 
behavior. They were miserably poor, 
but they had to support the pension acts 
of Congress, which taxed the South prac- 
tically for the exclusive benefit of the 
North. At any aggressive action of theirs 
they were liable to be called rebels and 
traitors, and altogether their political 
leaders were compelled to pick their way 
with the utmost caution. 

So long as the old aristocracy of the 
South maintained its traditional authori- 
ty this policy was skilfully carried out. 
But thie aristocracy was doomed by the 
loss of its slaves, which involved the loss 
of its land. As Tocqueville says, there is 
no real aristocracy but a landed aristo- 
cracy. Only land secures at the same time 
prestige and loyalty, and the great fami- 
lies of the South were gradually dissolved 
among the people. So far as they were 
educated and intellectually gifted, their 
members had influence; but the ‘poor 
whites’’ could not indefinitely tolerate 
the assertion of a superiority which had 
no more substantial basis to rest upon 
than the traditions of a former genera- 
tion. They revolted, and during the last 
few years the Southern States have sent 
to Congress many representatives of a 
very degraded type — men like Tillman 
and Watson, whose intemperance of lan- 
guage shows their ignorance of the very 
elements of statecraft. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add that the illegal practices 
connected with the suppression of the 
negro vote were not of a nature to develop 
statesmanship of the purest order. 

The mischief of this result 1s now 
clearly apparent. So long as the policy 
of the “solid South’? was directed by 
statesmen, the country was in no danger 
from the fact that the vote of a large 
section was controlled by one party. 
There was suflicient wisdom among the 
leaders of that party, whose principles 
were on the whole sound and conserva- 
tive, to prevent any distinctly sectional 
legislation. But with the disappearance 
of the old-fashioned Southern statesmen 
the management of the party became 
more difficult. Mr. Cleveland succeeded 
for a while, and to a certain extent, but 
the demagogues, knowing that they were 





the people, and that wisdom would die 
with them, finally revolted. They have 
overborne by numbers and clamor the 
counsels of the former leaders, and, in- 
toxicated with apparent success and the 
hope of power, have unfolded a political 
programme worthy of the French Con- 
vention of 1793. 

In the remarkable letter written by 
Mr. Cleveland to Justice Lamar in 1892, 
which has just been published, this situ- 
ation was clearly predicted. 

“Forces are at work,” he wrote, ‘ which 
certainly mean the complete turning-back of 
the hands on the dial of Democracy, and = 
destruction of party hopes 
Southern friends, if they persist, will be left 
alone with their free-coinage heresy. The 
danger is that another Southern idea and a 
charge of heedlessness for the public safety on 
the financial question will do service in the 
place of the memories of the civil war.’ 

That danger has not been escaped, and 
we once more behold the Southern States 
assuming an air of hostility to the civili- 
zation of the North. Our institutions 
are based upon the idea of freedom of 
contract, and we are threatened with 
laws prohibiting contracts payable in 
anythisg but what Congress shall from 
time to time declare legal tender. Our 
wealth has been developed by the just 
and generous remuneration of labor by 
capital; and in the section where former- 
ly laborers were slaves, and where they 
are now scarcely free citizens, a policy is 
proclaimed which would injure every la- 
borer in the land. : 

A still more remarkable warning was 
long since uttered by a sagacious man, 
Samuel J. Tilden, to which attention was 
called last week by a correspondent of 
the New York Times. Ina conversation, 
the date of which is unfortunately not 
given, with a gentleman from one of the 
seceding States, the latter remarked that. 
the Democratic party appeared to be per- 
manently disabled. Mr. Tilden replied: 

“Tt seems to be broken down at present, 
and it is broken down; but it will come up 
again, and will once more gain control of the 
Government. But this situation will not be 

ermanent. In order to come into power the 

emocracy must have the support and assist- 
ance of the Southern States, and that support 
and assistance may very soon prove to be its 
ruin. The Southern States will insist upon 
ruling the Democracy utterly, and, being 
poor, they will try to foist into toe Democratic 
programme ideas and measures contrary toall 
Democratic principles. Against this the 
whole country will protest. The United States 
will never consent to be governed by the 
South or by such Southern ideas, The Demo- 
cracy will be voted down, and then its last 
situation will be worse than the first.” 

It is true. The Southern States have 
insisted on ruling the Democracy utterly, 
and because they are poor they have at- 
tempted to commit the Democratic party 
to the principles of communism. This 
so-called Democracy will be voted down; 
but it will be voted down by a combina- 
tion of the honest and conservative men 
of both parties, who, after agreeing to 
sink their political differences in their de- 
votion to the welfare of their country, 
may find that, after all, there are practi- 
cally no differences to sink, and that the 
establishment of the national finances 
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and the money of the people on a firm 
and permanent basis will constitute a 
party platform broad enough for all genu- 
ine patriots to stand on. 








THE QUESTION OF HONESTY. 


Mucs has been eaid of the danger of ap- 
plying unpleasant epithets to such of our 
fellow-citizens of the West and South as 
favor the free coinage of silver. We are 
warned that they are perfectly sincere in 
their convictions, that they are to a large 
extent moral, law-abiding, and God-fear- 
ing people. When such persons are call- 
ed anarchists and repudiators, they are 
naturally indignant. Conscious of the 
purity of their motives, they repel the 
charge of dishonesty, and vituperation 
only intensifies their devotion to their 
cause. They are sustained by an over- 
whelming public sentiment in their own 
regions, and to question the virtue of their 
financial policy is like questioning the 
truth of their religion. Some doubt may 
therefore be felt concerning the hopeful- 
ness of converting such firm believers 
from what we consider the error of their 
ways, but even if converts are to be made 
only from the ranks of the undecided, it 
is undeniable that the true way is to ap- 
peal to reason rather than prejudice. If 
the free coinage of silver will lead to re- 
pudiation, it is better to show just what 
it will lead to, and to let the hearer cha-- 
racterize the result for himself. If itisa 
dishonést policy, let it be thoroughly ex- 
plained and understood; and if, when 
clearly understood, men will calmly and 
rationally maintain that they see nothing 
dishonest, in it, it is vain to denounce 
them. The question would become a 
mere dispute concerning the meaning of 
words. 

Let us strip the matter of all technical 
and perplexing details. Let us narrow it 
down to the closest and clearest issue. 
Let us dismiss all other questions, and ask 
simply, ‘* Will it be an honest thing for 
Mr. Bryan to pay the notes and bonds of 
the Government in silver?’? That is the 
issue in a nutshell. Mr. Bryan is com- 
mitted to doing this thing. It is imma- 
terial that the principal of the bonds is 
not now payable ; the money that is used 
to pay the interest will fix the value of 
the principal. Whoever votes for Mr. 
Bryan, votes beyond question for this 
policy, and he cannot claim to be an 
honest man unless he holds this to be an 
honest policy. We do not see how any 
one can conscientiously hold such a view, 
and we shall state what it implies in a few 
simple words. 

The silver dollars under free coinage 
will not be worth so much as the gold 
dollars. They will not buy so much 
bread, or fuel, or clothing, or pay so 
much rent. There is no disagreement 
about this. Those who want silver coin- 
age say distinctly that they want it be- 
cause it will make prices higher—that 
is, because silver dollars when coined 





freely will not purchase so much as the 
gold dollars. That is the reason why 
they want free silver, and that is the rea- 
son why their opponents do not want it. 
If prices were not going to rise under 
free coinage, no one would care whether 
we had it or not. So much, then, is be- 
yond dispute: with free coinage, prices 
would rise—that is, the dollars that we 
should have would not buy so much as 
those we have now. 

Let us now, for the sake of simplicity, 
suppose that the bonds of the Govern- 
ment are all held by the savings banks. 
No doubt many of them are held by other 
banks, trust companies, fire and life in- 
surance companies, and by individuals. 
But let us keep to the case of the savings 
banks alone. For nearly twenty years all 
our dollars have been as good as gold 
dollars. Every one who had a silver or a 
paper dollar could get the value of a,gold 
dollar at any time, and debts due to peo- 
ple in other countries could practically be 
settled with our dollars at a par with 
gold. During this time the savings now 
held by the banks must all have been 
paid into them; if there are any accounts 
of longer standing than this, they have 
been drawn down and replenished within 
that period. Hence it is true that all the 
dollars of deposits now in these banks 
have been paid in gold dollars, or in dol- 
lars equal in buying power to gold dollars. 
And all the Government bonds bought 
with these deposits have therefore been 
bought and paid for with gold dollars, 
or with dollars equal to gold dollars. 
Moreover, the people who, through these 
banks, converted their savings into Gov- 
ernment bonds, supposed that these 
bonds were to be paid in gold. Such 
bonds always have been paid in gold, or 
in dollars convertible into gold, whenever 
they have been paid, and the interest has 
always been paid in gold or its equivalent. 
And this interest was so paid when the 
Government had practically to buy the 
gold to doit, and when the war taxes 
were higher than now, and when there 
were not so many people in the country 
as now, and when the people were not so 
well off as they are now. There was some 
talk at one time of paying the interest in 
paper, but it was shown that this would 
be a breach of good faith, and the people 
voted it down. 

Now, what Mr. Bryan proposes to do is 
to pay off the people who lent gold dol- 
lars to the Government through the sav- 
ings banks in silver dollars; to give them 
back dollars that will not buy so much as 
the dollars they lent. Perhaps prites 
have fallen since 1873. But these savings, 
setting off the withdrawals against new 
deposits, have all been made within a few 
years, and gold has not risen perceptibly 
in value in that time. And during re- 


cent years the Government has paid off its 
old bonds and issued new ones bearing 
very much lower interest, so that the 
savings-bank depositors have lent their 
money to the Government with less gain 





to themselves than before, even if gold 
has risen in value. On the other hand, 
the silver dollars will be worth very much 
less than the gold dollars. The silver in 
one of them if melted would sell for only 
53 cents in gold just now, and would | 
probably be worth not much wmore if sil- 
ver dollars were coined freely. Suppose 
it would sell for 60 cents; then every one 
who had bought a Government bond, 
paying for it 100 gold dollars, would 
be paid off in 100 silver dollars, which 
would be worth 60 gold dollars. The 
savings, therefore, would buy perhaps 
three loaves of bread when they would 
have bought five if the Government had 
paid back what it borrowed, three tons 
of coal instead of five, three months’ rent 
instead of five, etc., etc. 

The people who put their dollars in the 
savings banks, and in that way in the © 
bonds of the Government, are for the 
most part plain people, workingmen, do- 
mestic servants, teachers, and old people, 
who have never thought about bimetal- 
lism, or the act of 1873, or the appreci- 
ation of gold. Least of all have they 
thought that their Government would 
commit a breach of faith. The proverb 
‘‘Good as a Government bond ’’ expresses 
their simple confidence, and probably 
most of them have no idea now what Mr. 
Bryan proposes to do or how it will affect 
them. But the believers in free coinage 
know what he is going to do, and if they 
say that what he is going to do is honest, 
they must offer some explanation of its 
effects as described above. They must 
convince the people who have put their 
money in the savings banks that it is 
right and just that they should get back 
what is worth little more than half what 
they put in, in full satisfaction of their 
claims. This matter has got to be ex- 
plained, and not slurred over, if Mr. 
Bryan expects to make converts in this 
part of the country, and if it is ignored, 
it will be treated as a confession of dis- 
honesty. 








A PATRIOTIC DEED. 


Tue conduct of the bankers in parting 
with gold for the purpose of maintaining 
the credit of our Government has occa- 
sioned some embarrassment to those who 
are in the habit of denouncing the ‘‘money 
power,’’ ‘selfish wealth,’? ‘‘corporate 
greed,’ and other abstractions. These 
critics have been unable to deny that the 
proceedings had a generous and patriotic 
look; that the bankers really gave gold in 
exchange for promises to pay ‘‘dollars”’ 
which may possibly in a few months be 
worth much less than gold. They have, 
however, hastened to point out that the 
unselfishness of the act may have been 
more apparent than real; that it is great- 
ly to the advantage of the bankers that 
the solvency of the Government should be 
maintained; and that really their action 
was forced on them by self-interest. 

We do not question the justice of these 
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considerations. The interest of the bank- 
ers we know to be promoted by the main- 
tenance of the financial honor of our 
country. We regard it as bound up with 
the prosperity of business men in general, 
with the welfare of merchants and manu- 
facturers and farmers, and with that of 
all the workmen employed by these classes. 
When the bankers make a sacrifice such 
as they have made they are benefiting all 
their fellow-citizens, and in that way bene- 
fiting themselves. But we may be allowed 
to point out that self-sacrifice is very apt 
to have precisely this tendency. Soldiers 
are frequently called upon to breast the 
attack of the enemy, knowing at the time 
that, unless they expose their own lives 
without flinching, such demoralization 
will take place among their comrades as 
will result in universal slaughter. Sailors 
run the greatest risks, knowing that if 
they shrink from them they will be 
drowned as well as the passengers. Doc- 
tors expose themselves to contagion, know- 
ing that if they let pestilence spread they 
may become its victims. The world is so 
constituted that brave and benevolent 
and patriotic acts have a tendency, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to benefit those who do 
them as well as those for whom they are 
performed, and it seems ungracious to 
stint our praise because we are not quite 
sure that we behold the exhibition of 
purely altruistic motives. 

We are, however, aware that some of 
our contemporaries are occasionally trou- 
bled with the suspicion that we are the 
advocates—possibly thespaid advocates— 
of ‘* plutocracy,’” and that whatever we 
may say in praise of the present or .any 
other action of bankers will be attributed 
by them to unworthy motives. This 
might not materially restrain us did we 
not think that sensible people appreciate 
the conduct of the bankers as it deserves. 
Their action is the talk of the world, and 
it requires no commendation of ours. 

Not so, however, with the action of a 
humble citizen reported in the Sun of 
the 25th inst., the story of which we re- 
produce. Michael Murphy is an elderly 
man, a native of Ireland, who has been 
an American citizen for fifteen years. 
During that time he has saved from his 
wages the sum of $820, which he has 
kept in gold coin. Last Friday he went 
to the sub-treasury and exchanged his 
gold for Government notes, making a 
plain statement of the reasons for this 
proceeding. He declared that this coun- 
try had been good to him, ‘as it is the 
friend of every laboring man.’’ He de- 
clared that he loved its institutions and 
its freedom, which were in danger be- 
cause of a class of men who would ruin 
its credit and reduce the dollar in which 
wages are paid to nearly 50 cents if they 
had their way. 


_ ‘Since this agitation of the currency ques- 
tion has begun,” he continued, ‘it has scared 
& great many people, but all I have I owe to 
my country. Therefore I desire toshow my 
confidence in the Government and in the good 
people of this country by depositing in the 
sub-treasury all of my earnings which I have 








accumulated, amounting to $820 in gold, dur- 
ing the firteen years ] have been here, to sus- 
tain the credit of the Government during this 
perilous time. While the Government issues 
ali kinds of currency—silver notes, Treasury 
notes—I know that the bullion in the silver is 
worth about 53 cents, and I also know that by 
keeping the reserve of gold in the Treasury 
the Government will be enabled to maintain 
all the dollars it issues at par with gold. I 
therefore desire to make this offering to the 
Treasury, and thereby show my appreciation 
of the Government so free and so beneficent 
to me.” 

Cynical observers may be inclined to 
suggest that a deposit of gold of this 
magnitude would not go far to replenish 
the gold reserve. Neither did the 
widow’s mite go far to fill up the poor- 
chest in the Temple; and yet perhaps the 
mere story of that mite has brought forth 
more abundant contributions to charity 
than any other influence. Prudent men 
might have advised Mr. Murphy to keep 
his gold and make sure of having some- 
thing to live on in his old age. But Mr. 
Murphy cared less for such security than 
he did to show his confidence ‘in the 
good people of thiscountry.’’ And inour 
opinion the good people of this country 
owe Mr. Murphy a considerable debt of 
gratitude. It is to men in his position 
that we must look to save the country 
from ruin. Never more than at the pre- 
sent crisis does our fate depend on the 
good sense and the patriotic feeling of 
the common people. It is very well to 
point out where the interests of people 
lie in the present contest; but we should 
be glad to see higher considerations more 
generally appealed to. Mr. Murphy has 
made such an appeal and we honor him 
for it. He is more creditable to the land 
of his adoption than many who were born 
citizens. He appreciates what our free- 
dom and our institutions have done for 
workingmen, and he stands ready to sac- 
rifice his savings in defence of liberty 
and good faith. His action will cheer 
many despondent hearts, and we rejoice 
to believe that it represents a spirit 
among the masses of the people that will 
display itself on a grand scale as soon as 
the nature of the present crisis is clearly 
understood. 

HENRY CLAY AND HIS FRIENDS, 

NEw YORK, July 27, 1896. 

THERE has come into my possession an un- 
published letter of Henry Clay’s, addressed to 
the late Robert 8. Hamilton of this State. This 
letter was written shortly after the failure of 
the attempt, in which Mr, Clay was so deeply 
interested, to change the Constitution of Ken- 
tucky so as to provide for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery in that State. In January of 
that year, 1849, he addressed a letter on the 
same subject to Richard Pindell, which is 
published in part in Schurz’s Life of Clay. 
The Hamilton letter differs somewhat from 
that, and from anything else of Mr. Clay’s 
which I have seen, in the peacefully philo- 
sophical view which it takes of the certainty 
of the extinction of slavery through natural 
causes. The next to the last paragraph of the 
letter reads now as a prophecy of the civil war, 
which is foretold as inevitable unless some in- 
telligent means should be found to take hold 





of the institution of slavery and dispose of it 
cautiously and safely. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Clay was reélected to the United 
States Senate in that year, 1849, in spite of the 
fact that he was diametrically opposed to the 
general sentiment of his State on the question 
of slavery, and although he had some time be- 
fore announced bis intention of withdrawing 
into private life, and had for a time put that 
intention into execution. 
ASHLAND 2nd Oct, 1849. 

Dear Sir,— 

I have received and thank you for “ The Scheme 
of African Colonization,” presented by you in a 
Discourse delivered at Xenia in July last, which I 
have perused with much satisfaction. It is distin- 
guished by eloquence, public spirit and ability, and 
I think most of the principles which it developes 
and enforces are founded in truth. 

After the recent failure to establish a system of 
gradual emancipation in Kentucky, I confess that 
I have not much hope that Slavery will ever be ex- 
tinguished in any of the States, by legal enactment, 
at least for a long time tocome. That failure may 
be attributed to the violent and indiscreet course of 
Ultra abolitionists in the North, to the great amount 
of property invested in Slaves, and to the repug- 
nance with which a People change long established 
habits. 

There remains in prospect the other mode, the 
natural extinction of slavery, treated by you. 
Whenever the rearing and maintenance of slaves 
become unprofitable, as it will be, when there is a 
certainty of the supply of cheaper free labor than 
Slave labor, the institution of slavery will decline 
and finally terminate. That may happen, either 
by the increase of the colored population, or by the 
increase of the white population of the U. States, 
or, a8 is most probable, by the increase of both. 

You have considered the subject in the form of 
demand and supply of labor. That is a modifica- 
tion, with some variation, of Malthus’s principle of 
population, founded on the quantity of human food 
or subsistence. 

In December 1829 before the Colonization Society 
of K. I pronounced a discourse, in which I treated 
of the natural termination of Slavery founded on 
the reduction of the wages of labor. I am sorry 
that I have not a copy of it by me to send you. It 
was published in Niles’s Register, in the African 
Repository and in other periodicals. If you can 
lay your hands upon it, you will be struck with the 
coincidence in our views, although we express our- 
selves in different terms. 

It is a consoling reflection that, altho a system 
of gradual emancipation cannot be established, 
Slavery is destined inevitably to extinction, by the 
operation of peaceful and natural causes. And it 
is also gratifying to believe, that there will not be 
probably much difference in the period of its ex- 
istence, whether it terminates legally or naturally. 
The chief difference in the two modes is that, ac- 
cording to the first, we should take hold of the In- 
stitution intelligently and dispose of it cautiously 
and safely, whilst according to the other it will 
some day or other take hold of us, and constrain 
us, in some manner or other, to get rid of it. 

Iapprehend that you are mistaken in supposing 
that the greater ratio of increase, in the colored 
race between 1800 and 1810 than in other decimal 
periods, was owing to the importation of slaves 
from Africa. It was owing to the acquisition of 
Louisiana, whose slaves were enumerated in the 
census of 1810. 

With great respect 
Iam Your ob*. Serv’, 
H. Cuay. 

Robert S. Hamilton, Esq. 

I have also in my possession a narrative of 
the life of Mr. Clay’s intimate friend and cor- 
respondent, Judge Francis T, Brooke of Fre- 
dericksburg, Virginia, composed by Judge 
Brooke himself, and printed for circulation in 
his own family only. A considerable number 
of the published letters of Henry Clay con- 
tained in Colton’s Life of Clay, as well as in 
Schurz's more recent Life, were addressed to 
Judge Brooke or to his brother Robert Brooke, 
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once Governor of Virginia. The originals of 
these letters were in the Brooke homestead, 
St. Julian, seven miles from Fredericksburg, 
when the Union army occupied the latter 
place. The house itself was not destroyed in 
any of the various battles in and about the 
town, but it was thoroughly rifled. All the 
books in the library were carried away, and 
it is possible that Henry Clay’s letters to Judge 
Brooke were carried off at the same time and 
are still in existence somewhere. It is equally 
possible that they were burned as waste pa 
per. Henry Clay studied law in the office of 
Gov. Brooke, Judge Brooke’s elder brother, 
and was Judge Brooke’s most intimate friend 
He always maintained an active correspond- 
ence as well with Judge Brooke as with his 
brother, Gov. Brooke. Judge Brooke’s narra- 
tive has nothing at all to do with Mr. Clay, 
but it is very interesting in itself on account 
of the notices therein contained of various fa- 
mous men of the first days of the republic, 
with whom Judge Brooke was intimately ac 
quainted. 

He devotes the following paragraph to 
George Washington: 


“T personally knew, (as well as so young a man 
could know,) all the eminent military characters of 
the Revolution, with the exception of Alexander 
Hamilton and General Knox. I knew Washington, 
Green and Gates—I knew Washington in my boy- 
hood. He came to Smithfield with General Spots- 
wood, in 1778, I think it was. He was then a Colo- 
nel in the British army. I remember his dress; he 
wore a deep blue coat, a scarlet waistcoat, trimmed 
with a gold chain, and buckskin small clothes, 
boots, spurs, and sword ; he had with him a beauti- 
ful greyhound, was fond of the sports of the field, 
and proposed to my father, who had a tame deer, 
to try if the greyhound could not catch him ; to 
which my father assented, and after leaping over 
the yard palings they went through the garden 
where they leaped the palings again; when the 
deer turned towards the river, he got a start of the 
greyhound, and got into the river before he could 
catch him. General Washington was afterwards at 
Smithfield two or three times; he was fond of 
horses, my father bad some excellent ones, so had 
Gen. Spotswood ; they took the horses to the road, 
and mounted the boys upon them, to try their 
speed. General Washington, in the year 1774, came 
to Fredericksburg to review the independent com- 
panies. After the review, they gave him a colla- 
tion in the old market-house, where he had all the 
boys of a large grammar school, of which I was 
one, brought to him ; gave them a drink of punch, 
patted them upon their heads, and asked them 
if they could fight for their country. After the 
war he frequently came to Fredericksburg, where 
his mother resided, and his only sister, Mrs. Lewis. 
He attended the ball of the 22nd of February, open- 
ed it by dancing a minuet with some lady, then 
danced cotillons andcountry dances ; was very gal- 
lant, and always attached himself, by his atten- 
tions, to some one or more of the most beautiful 
and attractive ladies at the balls. The next day, his 
friends gave him a dinner, at which, after the cloth 
was removed, and the wine came on, a Mr. Jack 
Stewart (who had been Clerk of the House of Dele- 
gates), a great vocalist, was called upon for a song ; 
and he sung ove from the novel of ‘Roderick Ran- 
dom,’ which was a very amusing one Gen. Wash- 
ington laughed at it very much, and encored it. 
The next day, when I went to his sister's to intro- 
duce strangers to him, I found him one of the most 
dignified men of the age. While he was President 
of the United States, at the instance of my father- 
in-law, General Spotswood, he offered me the col- 
lector’s office, at ‘Tappahapitock, but I preferred 
my profession, and declined it ; though the office at 
that time was a very lucrative one. Washington 
was undoubtedly a great man, and there was a 
sublimity in his greatness, which exceeded that of 
any of the great men of ancient or modern his- 
tory.” 


Fancy the outcry if the present incumbent 





of the Presidential chair were to do what the 
Father of his Country is here reported to have 
done—treat all the boys of one of our large 
grammar schools to a drink of punch ! 

In view of the present interest in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the following statement, made 
by Calhoun to Judge Brooke with regard to 
the responsibility for the authorship of that 
doctrine, possesses considerable interest: 


‘IT knew Mr. Monroe, practised law with him, and 
I think, though a slow man, he possessed a strong 
mind and excellent judgment. When I was at 
York, in 1824, with General La Fayette, Mr. Cal- 
houn, then Secretary of War, was there, and I asked 
him the question, whether it was the President Mon- 
roe, or his Cabinet, who were in favor of that pas 
sage in his message which declared to the Holy Alli- 
ance, that America would not be indifferent to any 
attempt to aid the Spanish Government to prevent 
the enfranchisement of the South American Pro- 
vinces, then at war with Spain; and he replied, 
that it was the President’s own sentiment, and that 
though he was a slow man, yet give him time, and 
he was a man of the best judgment he had ever 
known.” 


Of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison he says: 


‘*I knew Mr. Jefferson very well. The first time 
I saw him was at the magazine, at Westham, above 
Richmond, as I have mentioned before. I was 
afterwards often at Monticello, and saw much of 
him there ; and while he was President of the U. 
States. He was a man of easy and ingratiating 
manners ; he was very partial 1o me, and I corre- 
sponded with him while I was Vice President of 
the Society of Cincinnati; he wished the funds of 
that Society to be appropriated to his central col- 
lege, near Charlottesville, and on one occasion I ob- 
tained an order from a meeting of the Society, to 
that effect ; but in my absence the order was re- 
scinded, and the funds appropriated to the Wash- 
ington College, at Lexington, to which General 
Washington gave his shares in the James River 
Company, which the State had presented him with. 
Mr. Jefferson never would discuss any proposition 
if you differed with him, for he said he thought 
discussion rather rivetted opinions than changed 
them. When I was elected Speaker of the Senate 
of Virginia, he sent me his parliamentary Manual, 
with a very flattering note wafered in it, which is 
now in the possession of my son, Robert. Of Mr. 
Madison, I personally did not know as much; his 
manners were not so fine or insinuating as Mr 
Jefferson's; he was devoted to Mr Jefferson, but 
differed with him in some respects; he never 
shunned discussion, but courted it—told many ex- 
cellent anecdotes of times past—and was among 
the purest and ablest statesmen we ever had.” 


Following out the implied advice of Wash- 
ington to the boys of the grammar school to 
whom he had given the drink of punch, Judge 
Brooke entered the Revolutionary army at the 
earliest possible age. He was appointed lieu- 
tenant in Gen. Harrison’s regiment of artillery 
at the age of sixteen, in the year 1780. He 
fought under LaFayette during the invasion 
of Lord Cornwallis in 1781, and gives a most 
interesting account of the campaigns in, Vir- 
ginia and the South during that and the suc 
ceeding years, in which he took an active 
part. A note in his diary with regard to ‘the 
depreciated currency of the time is interest- 
ing in view of the proposition of the Populists 
to bring back similar conditions by intro- 
ducing fiat money : 


“The troops at Cumberland old Court House, 
were at length ordered to join Gen. Green, under 
Col. Posey. Having received no pay, they mu- 
tinied, and instead of coming on the parade with 
their knapsacks, when the general beat, they came 
with their arms, as to the beat of the troop. A 
sergeant named Hagarltoy was run through the 
body by Capt. Shelton, and Col Febiger ordered 
the barracks to be set on fire, and we marched 
about eight miles in the evening. I have said the 





troops received no pay; one company of them, 
commanded by Alex. Parker, had been taken pri- 
soners in Charlestown, and had been very lately 
exchanged, when it received orders to return to 
the South ; the officers received one month's pay in 
paper, which was so depreciated that I received, as 
a first Lieutenant of artillery, thirty-three thou- 
sand and two-thirds of a thousand dollars, in lieu 
of thirty-three and two-thirds dollars in specie; 
with which I bought cloth for a coat at $2,000 a 
yard, and $1,500 for the buttons. Nothing but the 
spirit of the age would have induced any one to 
receive money so depreciated ; but we were willing 
to take any thing our country could give.” 


Judge Brooke married as his first wife the 
‘* eldest daughter of Gen. Spotswood and Mrs. 
Spotswood, the only whole niece of Gen. 
Washington.” ~ JOHN P. PETERS. 








THE FIRST ACT OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 
TO SICILY. 


ITa.y, July 13, 1896. 


By a majority of ninety-three votes the 
ministry has carried through the House the 
bill for the legalization of a civil Commissary 
for Sicily, despite the organized opposition of 
all the political opponents of the ministry, 
and, sad to say, of most of the Sicilian Depu- 
ties. In my letter on social regeneration in 
Italy the duties of the Commissary were de- 
fined and the reasons for the remedial mea- 
sures shown; but as the project has been con- 
siderably modified by the commission selected 
by the offices to report on the bill, and as we 
have before us the report of the majority of 
five who approve, of the minority of four who 
disapprove, with all the reasons pro and con 
given during the debate, it is interesting to 
note the causes and reasons that have led up 
to the final victory. 

The reasons given by the opponents of the 
measure are summed up by Deputy Spirito, 
reporter for the minority of the commission. 
They affirm tbat the institution of a civil 
Commissary for all the provinces of Sicily 
will revive the regional hopes and sentiments 
of Separatists, offend the unitarian sentiment 
of the population, and weaken and strain the 
moral, political, and administrative ties which 
bind those provinces to the rest of the nation. 
They admit that Minghetti’s regional system 
proposed in 1861 was similar, but argue that 
while it would have given a governor to 
every region in Italy, Rudini allows one to 
Sicily slone. They oppose it also as an ex- 
ceptional measure, implying that the laws of 
the whole land are insufficient for a portion. 
They admit the necessity of exceptional laws 
and measures, such as states of siege and mili- 
tary tribunals, for the restoration of public 
security and order, but find it impossible to 
justify exceptional, temporary, and local 
laws of a purely civil, political, and adminis- 
trative nature. Affirming that the evils 
under which Sicily groans are due to agri- 
cultural and industrial crises, and to superflu- 
ous expenditure, as a remedy they suggest 
waiting patiently until the natural force of 
great commercial currents shall resolve. the 
crisis in the wine, sulphur, and fruit markets, 
while institutions of credit, public works, etc., 
shall correct administrative disorders. They 
demand decentralization for the entire king- 
dom; for Sicily they consider that better civil 
servants, and especially better prefects, would 
completely suffice. They object to the sub- 
ordination of the seven prefects of the isle 
to this Royal Commissary. ‘'The long and 
short of it is,” writes Spirito, ‘‘ that the Gov- 
ernment has chosen to create a new and high 
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political office in order to be prepared for all 
possible eventualities of general elections.” 

These are the principal objections of the op- 
ponents specified and elaborated by the ten 
‘orators who presented ten separate, hostile 
orders of the day. We come now to the re- 
port of the majority, drawn up by Deputy 
Franchetti, whom you will remember as the 
author, with Sonnino, of the two exhaustive 
volumes on the social, economical, and politi- 
cal position of Sicily in 1875, and later as the 
organizer of the agricultural colony in Eri- 
trea, which, had it been organized in Sicily, 
might have had more lasting and beneficial 
results. He admits that the general condi- 
tions, from an administrative point of view, 
are unsatisfactory throughout Italy, and 
seems really to share the opinion of your cor- 
respondent ‘‘ X.” in his intensive and exten- 
sive application of the word Camorra; but he 
affirms that in no portion of the new kingdom 
have the multiform grievances weighed so 
heavily or produced such disastrous conse- 
quences as in Sicily during the last six and 
thirty years. So far from attributing the 
disorders to the Fasci or Socialistic propa 
ganda, Franchetti says, ‘‘ Probably not one 
of those who were condemned by the military 
tribunals was born when the same sentiments 
in a different form provoked the popular tu- 
mults which convulsed the island in 1860—tu 
mults, alas! all alike inspired by the senti 
ment, so bitterly profound among the agra- 
rian plebs, of wrongs suffered too long without 
any hope of redress; wrongs inflicted by those 
who, placed over them and living in their 
midst, administered the provinces, the mu- 
nicipalities, the communal lands; who dis- 
posed, in short, of land and of labor, and who 
also imposed the taxes.” Franchetti demon- 
strates the enormous excess, in Sicily, of the 
taxes on food over the land tax as compared 
with the other provinces of Italy; the enor- 
mity of the poll or hearth-tax; the concentra- 
tion of all public offices in the hands of the 
clientele or rings; the creation’ of new and 
useless offices by them for themselves; the 
usurpation, by these factions, of lands be- 
longing to the commune—of lands belonging 
by right, by law, and by recent adjudication 
to the poor of each commune. 

In order to break the bonds which have 
leagued together many of these local admin- 
istrations, 1t is deemed necessary to impart a 
uniform impulse toall. Hitherto all the worst 
civil servants, prefects on trial, prefects in 
punishment, or prefects awaiting promotion, 
have been drafted off to Sicily, and there be- 
come subjects of the local rings and subser- 
vient to the orders of the central Government, 
which, especially on the eve of elections, has 
found itself compelled to yield to all their de- 
mands and satisfy all their exactions. In 
sending ope man invested with the title of 
minister to investigate, to suspend (not dis- 
miss) public servants, to examine the budgets, 
the local taxes, and especially their incidence 
—a man who cannot be influenced by local 
factions—it is hoped that the ring of illegiti- 
mate influences and abuses will be broken. 
One other important function is to examine 
the administration of the charitable institu. 
tions, to compel the obstinate administrators 
to send in their balance sheets; to execute the 
existing law concerning the division of the 
communal lands among the people to whom 
they belong. The Commissary must reorga- 
nize public security, receive the reports of 
the prefects, and add his comments before 
transmitting them to the Minister of the In- 
terior. 








The following is the order of the day pre- 
sented finally by the commission: 


‘The House, considering the mission of the 
Royal Commissioner for Sicily indispensable 
to remedy the chief grievances that afflict the 
island, and to render possible the alleviation 
of others, invite the Government to prepare, 
during the present year, a law for the regula- 
tion throughout Italy of agrarian contracts, 
based on the studies already made, in order to 
prevent uojust and usurious contracts which 
are injurious to the tillers of the soil; second- 
lv, to initiate a large experiment in internal 
colonization under the form of concessions on 
the part of the State to the peasants, as free- 
hold or on long leases, subsidized by the ad- 
vance of capital sufficient for the preliminary 
expenses—such lands to be cultivated exclu- 
sively by the peasants with the assistance of 
their own families.” 


The discussion lasted six days. All the 
speeches delivered were monotonous. The only 
ones worthy of note were those of Fortunato, 
a well-known patriot and writer of Calabria, 
and Filippo Turati, the scientific expounder 
of collective Socialism, editor of the Critica 
Sociale, elected by an immense majority last 
month at Milan, despite a formidable coalition 
of all parties. Fortunato said that he should 
vote for the commission’s order of the day, and 
for all the measures proposed by the Minister 
of Agriculture, though he was aware that all 
remedies would be useless until the system of 
protection and privilege was abandoned and 
an end was put to international adventures. 
Italy must establish an honest budget in which 
income and expenditure shall be really bal- 
anced. A rigid inspection and control of local 
taxation and expenditure would prevent ulte- 
rior spoliation of the rural classes. On these 
lines in a few years the Government would 
be able to resolve the economical problem 
throughout the whole of Italy. Turati re- 
garded the question from a political point of 
view, opposing the Ministry because the am- 
nesty granted was partial and insufficient, be- 
cause the iniquitious deportation of hundreds 
of innocent men remains unrevoked, and be- 
cause the present Government persecutes the 
press and denies the right of public associa- 
tions and pacific propaganda, with the same 
zeal as former governments. 

The President of the Council, Minister of 
the Interior, Marchese Rudini, who had 
listened attentively to all the speeches, mak- 
ing only an occasional comment, summed up 
the arguments pro and con in a sober, serious, 
sometimes dryly humorous speech, set aside 
the accusations of leze-unity as a bogey that 
had ceased to frighten even children. As to 
the accusation formulated by the minority of 
the commission that the commissaryship is 
destined to become an electoral manufactory, 


‘‘Allow me,” said Rudini, ‘‘to record my 
conviction, founded on experience, that the 
resultof governmental interference in general 
eleetions is the preparation of a majority for 
the opponents of that government. It is 
quite possible that were I to put in motion 
the orthodox electioneering machinery I could 
secure a House, ostensibly exclusively Rudini- 
an, which in a month or so would inevitably 
enthrone my successor—possibly Sonnino!” 


Then Rudini frankly and simply explained 
why, instead of awaiting the consent of the 
House, he had obtained a royal decree for the 
immediate dispatch of Codronchi to Sicily. 


‘*The amnesty for political prisoners con- 
demned by the military tribunals, which I 
found it my bounden duty to recommend to 
his Majesty, had created such agitation in 
Sicily that the prefects and all other authori- 
ties implored me to send military reinforce. 
ments. Such was the panic generated that 
for a moment I thought 
to endow General 


should be compelled 
elloux with the same 











authority granted last year to General Mirri. 
But the idea of a second military occupation 
of Sicily was repugnant to me; therefore I 
committed the irregularity—call it by its 
right name, the illegality—of obtaining a 
royal decree for the instant dispatch of the 
civil Commissary.” 


He then announced his intention of pro- 
posing the reform of the entire land tenure 
in Sicily. Referring to the criticisms on Co- 
dronchi for receiving the memorandum of 
the Socialists, he said that many items there- 
in were worthy of consideration. They de- 
manded the abolition of the dazio consumo 
(tax on retail food). This reform could be 
effected only gradually, but all are agreed 
on the fact that the working and rural popu- 
lations, compelled in Sicily to inhabit the 
closed communes, were taxed to a point be- 
yond the power of endurance. Other items, 
such as the exemption of the poorest from 
the poll or hearth tax, of workmen and mi- 
croscopic proprietors from the income and 
land-tax, were reasonable demands. So the 
abolition of the truck system and the weekly 
payment of the miners, the freedom of the co- 
operative system, the concession of certain 
public works to properly organized codpera- 
tive societies, the exemption of the poor man’s 
ass or mule from taxation, he likewise consid- 
ered just demands. After reiterating his in- 
tention to oppose the re-formation of the 
Faschi or the formation of associations of 
workmen (similar to the English trades 
unions), he ended his speech ‘‘ loudly applaud- 
ed and congratulated.” 

After the victory it was the intention of the 
Minister to present at once the bill for the 
abolition of the export duty on sulphur and 
other practical measures for Sicily. But Ri- 
cotti, the Minister of War, insisted in the 
Council of Ministers on the presentation of 
his bills for military reform and reduction. 
His colleagues entreated him to defer the de- 
bate until November, pleading the impossibi- 
lity of detaining the Deputies at Rome during 
the dog-days. Ricotti refused and resigned. 
Rudini, who has always upheld ministerial 
solidarity, presented the resignation of all to 
the King. This is a mere formality. The 
Minister of War, and possibly one or two 
others, will be at once replaced. The Sicilian 
bills discussed, the House will adjourn for the 
summer vacation. 

** Cosa fatta capo ha,” and this first act of 
social justice to Sicily, which has secured the 
immediate and complete pacification of the 
island, will, if followed up to its natural and 
legitimate issues, mark a new departure, not 
only in Sicily, but in the entire social and eco- 
nomical policy of Italy. I forgot to say that 
the entire Extreme Left voted for Rudini’s 
project— even to Napoleon Colajani, the “‘ rea- 
sonable Socialist.” J. W. M. 








Correspondence. 


THE ONE ISSUE. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have recently received letters from 
four friends, all of whom may be partially 
described to readers of the Nation by my say- 
ing that they read the Nation. They are men 
occupying honorable and responsible positions. 
They are men of education, open-minded, and 
solicitous for good government. In the early 
days of civil-service reform each of them was 
an active worker in its behalf. They have 
been earnest supporters of Mr. Cleveland on 
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the tariff issue, but were disgusted with the 
last Democratic Congress for its tariff timidi- 
ty. At beart each of them is a free-trader. 
They represent three distinct parts of the 
country, north, south, and west, and I think 
*they might be taken as representative inde- 
pendents of their respective sections. 

Now these four good citizens all inform me 
that they expect to vote for the Chicago tick- 
et. One says that he has recently become 
converted to the 16.to1 doctrine. Another 
says that he considers the money question un- 
important, that he is uncertain what the re- 
sult of free coinage of silver would be, and 
that he will vote for any reform ticket rather 
than support McKinley. The other two say 
outright that they are opposed to the free 
coinage of silver, but that they will ‘‘swallow 
anything to down McKinleyism.” One of 
them goes so far as to say that he believes the 
**independent coinage of silver at 16 to 1 will 
do great harm.” 

These letters confirm the opivion I had 
formed in talking with people at several 
points in a recent trip from New Orleans to 
this place, namely, that many people have 
not yet defined the issue in their minds as one 
of sound money alone, and that the ‘‘ friends” 
of sound money have all to gain and nothing 
to lose by insisting more and more upon this 
question as the sole issue of the coming cam- 
paign.—Respectfully, 

JAMES H. DILLARD. 
AMBERST, Mass., July 29, 1896. 





SOUTHERN EXPERIENCE THROWN 
AWAY. 


To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 


Str: We of the old Confederate days re- 
member it was a common saying that a man 
went out in the morning with his market- 
basket full of banknotes and returned with 
it half-full of food. Granted that we get free 
coinage of silver, and considering the poten- 
tial output of silver by the Western States, 
then we may see history repeat itself. Only 
this time the man’s load would be more cum- 
bersome and more ridiculous, for instead of 
being an indication of a sentiment of pa- 
triotism, it would be the badge of a nation of 
dupes. An OLD READER AND ADMIRER. 

SEVENOAKS, KENT, ENG., July 22, 1896. 





DYNAMITE AND THE DECLINE OF 
SILVER. 


To THE EprrorR oF THE NarTION: 


Sr: Among the many agencies contribut- 
ing to the fall in the value of silver, the prin- 
cipal one seems to me to have been least 
observed. In 1873 the miversof the West were 
using black powder almost exclusively. Dur- 
ing the two or three subsequent years nitro- 
glycerine, or dynamite, came gradually and 
generally to be used. While black powder 
was in use, the average contract price for 
driving tunnels and drifts in mines was $15 
per foot; with the advent of dynamite the 
price dropped to $10 and less. I make this 
statement as a practical miner working then 
and now, and fully aware of the local varia- 
tions in prices, but venture to say that no 
miner will deny that the use of dynamite 
effected a very large average reduction in the 
cost of metal-mining. 

As formerly the world’s yield of gold was 
principally from alluvial washings, the influ- 
ence of the new explosive on gold was slight; 





but now that gold is being increasingly sought 
in reefs and veins, the effect must soon become’ 
manifest. The New York Engineering and 

Mining Journal of the 18th inst., ip an article 

on the difficulties incident to mining in the 
Transvaal, is my authority for the statement 
that the tax on dynamite alone yields the 
Transvaal Government $2,405,000 a year. The 
South African ore is not high-grade, and with- 

out the use of dynamite it is doubtful whether 
those mines could be profitably worked at all. 

Four-fifths of the gold yield of the world is 
now obtained from fissure veins or rock in 

places requiring the use of dynamite. If, in 

spite of the tremendous demand for gold for 
the war-chests of Europe and for various eco- 

nomic requirements, such as resumption of 
specie payments, changes from silver basis, 

etc., its value has not measurably appreciated, 

then we must attribute the result to the in- 
vention of dynamite, and we may deduce that, 

the more urgent demands being satisfied, gold 
will be cheapened with the inevitable increas- 
ing production. 

Gold, being the final measurement of value 
for all countries, whether gold or silver- 
using, must always be in demand. Its ap- 
parent value remains constant; its real value 
fluctuates relatively to the price of any one 
commodity, or of all commodities taken in 
aggregate. The discovery and exploitation 
of new and rich gold-fields create an immedi- 
ate and pressing demand for the products of 
art and industry, and the result becomes visi- 
ble in rising prices. 

The silverite is loath to admit thatsilver has 
become too cumbrous a medium of exchange 
between nations. He complains of an appre- 
ciation in the value of gold, and yet wants his 
silver raised to that value. He does not ask 
that the value of gold be made less, but wants 
that of silver made more. He demands a dou- 
ble standard (a manifest absurdity), and will 
not see that a werld-pulsating cause, as potent 
and insidious as the law of gravitation, will 
regulate values in spite of legislation or stan- 
dards of any kind. 

It is commonly asserted, and perhaps be- 
lieved, by silver men that silver was never 
demonetized before this century. Thehistori- 
cal variations in the ratio coming down 
through the ages from 3 to 1 to the present le- 
gal 16 to 1 and real 30 to 1, do not seem tosug- 
gest anything to their minds. Senator Wol- 
cott, whom we might suppose to be a man of 
some learning, made a grandiloquent asser- 
tion in the Senate to the effect that the Ceesars 
never dared to tamper with the sacred func. 
tions of silver, and his statement went unre- 
buked and uncontradicted by the venerable 
Solons, his associates. As a matter of fact, 
silver was demonetized by the Roman Gov- 
ernment early in the third century. I would 
refer Mr. Woicott and others to so easily ac- 
cessible and indisputable an authority as Gib- 
bon. As early as the time of Constantine, 
gold was required in payment of taxes and 
imports, and as late as the time of Justinian 
gold alone was receivable in payment of all 
taxes and dues to theGovernment. If that be 
not demonetization, it would certainly be very 
injurious discrimination; apd as the Roman 
Government coined only such silver and cop- 
per as it deemed necessary, and never enter- 
tained the idea of free coinage, silver must 
have stood a very poor show in those days. 

There are some things to be said about the 
ancient production of silver and the decline 
thereof, but that is another story. 

Gzorce Everett Rosin. 

HILLsBoRO, NEW MEXICO, July 25, 1896. 








THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Stir: Your article in the edition of July 9, 
1896, entitled ‘‘ Cornering Gold,” has caused 
some difference of opinion in this office. Will 
you kindly give figures and authorities which 
lead you to say that the total amount of gold 
produced since 1492 has been between nine 
and ten and a half billions of dollars? How 
much of this amount of gold do you now con- 
sider is in circulation, or could be considered 
as gold money ? Do you mean to imply that 
the total amount of gold produced since 1492 
1s available or in use as gold coin? Please 
produce autborities and figures to show that 
the Imperia! Bank and Treasury of Russia has 
a larger amount of gold than the Bank of 
France. 

Tne writer is thoroughly with the Nation 
in favor of sound money, and writes this let- 
ter at the request of a rabid silverite. 

Yours very truly, F. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 29, 1896. 





[We gave our authority for the amount 
of gold in the world—that of Mr. Charles 
S. Gleed, in an article in the Bond Re- 
cord for April—but without endorsing it. 
Estimates of the amount of gold in the 
world, even those of trained statisticians, 
must be regarded as largely guesswork. 
Our arguments on “cornering gold ’”’ 
would not be essentially impaired if Mr. 
Gleed’s estimate were reduced one-half. 
The amount of gold in circulation is 
purely conjectural. Our authority for 
the amount of gold in the Imperial Bank 
and Treasury of Russia was an article by 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, published in the 
Forum magazine a few months ago, in 
which the amount was put at $400,000,- 
000. The Bank of France has now reached 
this figure, but we have reason for think 
ing that the Russian accumulation is 
considerably larger than the amount stated 
by M. Leroy-Beaulieu.—Eb. Nation. ] 
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TEACHING HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


To THE EDITOR OF ''HE NATION: 


Sir : The letter entitled ‘‘Our Schools and 
Chauvinism” in your issue of July 16 has 
moved me to reply. Any thoughtful person 
must agree with its writer in deeply regret- 
ting the time worse than wasted by our schools 
in the study of dates and wars, not only in the 
history of our own country, but in all so-called 
historical studies. No one can deprecate more 
than the intelligent teacher, ‘“‘usually a woman 
of limited attainments,” the instilling of the 
blind egoism which we call patriotism, and the 
unutterable folly of the flood of bombast and 
stupidity let loose upon our children about 
‘Old Glory.” But let the blame rest where 
it belongs, upon the male ‘‘educators.”” They 
make the examination papers and pass or 
reject our pupils over whom we toil and pray 
and—yes, weep. For we, with our limited 
attainments, love them and would fain use 
those poor attainments to make peace-loving, 
honorable men and women; but at the order 
of our men superiors we are training them 
into machines full of dreary facts and unrea- 
soning prejudices. Given, for instance, the 
Regents’ Examination (and it is worthy of 
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capitals, for it has slain its thousands and tens 


of thousands), and the time usually allotted 
for the study of history, and what can the be- 
wildered, overworked teacher, bound with 
red tape, forbidden to discuss political issues, 
do except stuff the unfortunate little manikins 
with dates and names and plans of fortifica- 
tions such as the text-books and examination 
papers call for? 

This matter of history-teaching has been a 
source of much grief to me, and fate has 
always thrown some exceptionally duli class 
in my hands. I have tried various methods 
to teach what I called history and arouse the 
interest of my somnolent pupils. The latter I 
can do. But this time, my dear old superin- 
tendent, with a look of affectionate solicitude, 
admonished me, after an active discussion on 
the part of the pupiis in regard to the differ- 
ence in the formation of the civil code in Eng- 


- lish-settled States and French-Spanish terri- 


tory, that it might excite comment. Again, 
discussion of the tariff is politics, I am told. 
Another time, in regard to the same “little 
pasear into Mexico,” my principal informs 
me that he wishes patriotism taught, and 
does not consider that drawing out criticisms 
upon the Government from a class in their 
teens is the way. A discussion of banks and 
banking which a class had looked up for days 
is criticised by a school official as tending to 
produce ‘a lack of respect for the States, as 
that section had repudiated after the crash of 
State banking—a fact which, knowing, I had 
absolutely forgotten in the discussion. A still 
more lofty official, after hearing my class, 
complimented it highly, wished I could show 
his teachers how to inspire a class—it was ex- 
cellent, etc., etc.; but—er—wasn’t it—er—un- 
usual, so to speak, revolutionary? And proba- 
bly if my position depended upon him I 
should have lost it. 

Now give us a chance, an object of ambi- 
tion, and we will work up to it. We would 
rather teach what is true and good, and if 
we do not know how yet, we can learn. 
Only let us be sure our position dSpends upon 
our good work, not upon freaks ; let us know 
that, if we are able, principalships, superin- 
tendencies, commissionerships are open to us 
women astomen. Give us intelligent, prac- 
tical, liberal supervision with men or women 
who have experience and brain; not conceited, 
ignorant boys or reactionary ‘‘ cranks” whose 
one qualification is masculinity. Then we will 
try to do our part. 

I do not pretend that all or any women 
teachers can discuss with their classes ably 
‘financial, social, and economic events,” be- 
sides teaching competently some twenty other 


“things, including usually drawing, coloring, 


and music. But, if a woman teacher may be 
pardoned for criticism, candidate Bryan is said 
to have devoted his life to the study of Ameri- 
can economic conditiuns (politics), and yet his 
utterances are not fraught with wisdom nor 
characterized by exactitude, and he has been 
paid five thousand per year and more, we five 
hundred and less, and he has not been called 
upon for intelligent instruction in the twenty 
other branches. Let each teacher in graded 
schools teach a related group of subjects in 
which she is interested, and not waste energy 
in a treadmill round of duties to her as dis- 
tasteful as they are burdensome, and we will 
give you as results work worth our doing, 
and it will secure to us what now we alone 
of laborers cannot hope for—success, hope, 
health, and content. 

A -Woman oF LiwiTeD INTELLECTUAL AT- 


TAINMENTS, 





THE ETHICAL VALUE OF MEN OF LET. 
TERS. 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 


Srr: The “Department of Publicity” ofa 
prominent “ Manufacturing Company” in 
Hartford sends, to writers who are supposed 
to have the ear of the public, a circular ask- 
ing the recipient to write a contribution 
“ bringing in” a certain article made by said 
company. After this contribution has been 
printed and paid for by ‘‘some leading maga- 
zine or other periodical,” the writer, who is to 
keep the money, is to be rewarded for his ser- 
vice by allowance to that amount on the arti 
cle itself, when he may learn what its merits 
are after he has aided in advertising it. 

Has anything in the conduct of American 
men of letters encouraged those who hold this 
peculiar view of the integrity of their aims ; 
or are the agents of departments of publicity 
alone to blame for the outrage? It may, at 
least, be well for those who receive the circu- 
lar, or others like it, to consider these ques- 
tions. K. 8. 

JULY 28, 1896. 











Notes. 


In view of a contemplated ‘ Life and Letters 
of Mrs. Stowe,’ it is requested by her family 
that any persons having letters from her will 
send them for examination, copying, and pos- 
sible use to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass., or to Mr. A. P. Watt, 
Hastings House, Norfolk St., Strand, London. 
They will be carefully returned. 

A Life of Richard Cobden, by John Morley, 
is announced for publication in the fall by 
Macmillan Co. 

‘The Bay Colony,’ by William Dummer 
Northend, a history of colonial Massachusetts 
to the death of John Winthrop, is in the press 
of Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

Copeland & Day will publish ‘A Boy’s Book 
of Rhymes,’ by Clinton Scollard. 

The title, ‘Le Premier Théatre Parisien et 
les Arénes de Lutéce,’ by Charles Normand 
(Paris: Ami des Monuments et des Arts; 
New York: Dyrsen & Pfeiffer), of a forth- 
coming work on Parisian Gallo-Roman anti- 
quities, has a piquant reference to discoveries 
made from 1870 to 1892 of a theatre and am- 
phitheatre in one. The work will be fully 
illustrated. 

A selection from Goethe’s Poems, 327 in 
number, by Kar! Heinemann, with nearly 200 
illustrations in the text and twelve full-page 
photogravures by Frank Kirchbach, in folio 
form, is promised for monthly issue ending 
October, 1897, by Adolf Titze, Leipzig (New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner). 

A monumental systematic work, ‘Das Tier- 
reich: eine Zusammenstellung und Kenn- 
zeichnung der recenten Tierformen,’ under the 
general editorship of Franz Eilhard Schulze, 
and the auspices of the German Zodlogical 
Society, will bear the Berlin imprint of Fridlan- 
der & Sohn (New York: Lemcke & Buechner). 
A great corps of specialists will collaborate, 
and a quarter of a century from January, 
1897, must elapse before the completion of the 
work, which will appear in parts, sold sepa- 
rately. It will be thoroughly indexed. If 
subscriptions warrant, a one-page impression 
on writing-paper will be issued. 

A timely popular edition at a low price of 
Mr. Horace White’s ‘Money and Banking’ 
has just been put forth by Ginn & Co., Bos- 





. further light has come to the author. 





ton. The chapters on Money will be four to 
satisfy by far the greater number of relevant 
questions now being asked regarding the 
burning issue of the hour. 

Mr. William Eleroy Curtis, the veteran cor- 
respondent and the manager of the Bureau of 
American Republics under Mr. Blaine, was 
last year sent to Japan, by Mr. Victor F. Law- 
son of the Chicago Record, for a three months’ 
sojourn, and his letters are now republished 
by Stone & Kimball, in pleasing form, under 
the title of ‘The Yankees of the East: Sketch- 
es of Modern Japan.’ Mr. Curtis’s sketches 
cover many things not before brought info a 
traveller’s journal, and in novelty of material 
and range of topics make perhaps the most in- 
teresting of recent books of the sort; the ef- 
fort, also, at fairness of view is unusually 
successful. The work is, however, chiefly a 
recension of various untested hearsays, such 
as the hasty sojourner has always to be con- 
tented with (except that this author has shown 
more than the usual traveller’s recklessness in 
publishing unfounded and misleading state- 
ments), and must not be taken in any degree 
whatever as an authority. 

The story of the Ashanti expedition is well 
told by Lieut.-Col. R. S. S. Baden-Powell in 
the ‘Downfall of Prempeh’ (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott). After a clear and satisfactory 
statement of the reasons for the expedition, 
the author describes in detail the careful pre- 
parations made to lessen the dangers and 
difficulties of the march through the bush. 
Though these were most efficiently and suc- 
cessfully carried out, still fifty per cent. of the 
men and about eighty per cent. of the officers 
were attacked by fever. The author was 
placed in charge of the native levies, and his 
description of the methods by which he 
brought his motley command to obey orders 
shows that he possesses no small degree of 
tact, humor, and sympathy for the negro. 
The incidents of the march 150 miles through 
the forest to Kumassi differ in no respect from 
those of every other large Central African ex- 
pedition, and the abject submission of the king 
gave no opportunity for the narration of strik- 
ing events. Little is added by the author to our 
knowledge of Kumassi—literally the ‘‘ death- 
place”—or of the Ashantis, who are so im- 
bued with a Just for blood through the extent 
and frequency of their human sacrifices that 
their existence as an independent nation was 
a nuisance which had to be abated in the in- 
terests of mankind. The book, which contains 
several illustrations, closes with an encourag- 
ing chapter, by Sir George Baden-Powell, on 
the development of Ashanti. 

The ‘First Theatre in America,’ being New 
Series No. 1 of the issues of the Dunlap 
Society, whose earlier publications were for- 
merly noticed in these columns, marks a 
phoenix-like revival. Judge C. P. Daly’s 
paper was privately printed a number of years 
ago, and is now reissued, unchanged, but with 
a “supplement” which adds a hundred pages 
to the original sixteen and shows how much 
Even 
now the account is very fragmentary—one is 
tempted to say scrappy—and, proves clearly 
that Judge Daly has used only such material 
as he has stumbled upon, making no attempt 
to dig out the facts for a real history of the 
early American theatre. It is, however, a 
good basis for some more exhaustive account. 
As to dates, the work must be used with care; 
a Virginian newspaper of 1732 would be in- 
deed an historical find, as would a 1736 edition 
of Graham’s History. The long extract from 
Cooke’s ‘ Virginia Comedians,’ a pure work of 
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fiction, and the lengthy “Considerations of 
the Objections to the Stage,” are so aside 
from the subject of the essay, and of such 
trifling value, that they savor strongly of 
padding. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston has 
just issued a new edition of Mr. Edward Ro- 
binson’s admirable ‘Catalogue of Casts from 
Greek and Roman Sculpture,’ first published 
in 1891 (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The origi- 
nal work was reviewed at length in these 
columns. The newissue has been subjected to 
a thorough revision, and almost every page 
testifies, not only to the progress of archzeolo- 
gical research during the past five years, but 
to the author’s growth in mastery of his sub- 
ject. Inits present form the book is one of 
the few first-rate catalogues of Greek and Ro- 
man sculpture (whether casts or originals) in 
existence, and we warmly recommend it to 
every student of the subject, whatever his 
other appliances for study may be, We note 
that Mr. Robinson, like Mr. Ernest Gardner 
in his ‘ Handbook of Greek Sculpture,’ though 
for different reasons, maintains a sceptical at- 
titude regarding the Phidian character of the 
statue restored by Prof. Furtwangler and 
identified by him with the Lemnian Athena 
of the great Athenian sculptor. 

A few weeks ago we remarked in these 
columns, in connection with Miss Tarbell’s 
biographical study of Madame Roland, that 
‘a volume of Madame Roland’s unedited 
letters with notes” would be of value. We 
were then unaware that precisely such a 
volume had just appeared, ‘Le Mariage de 
Madame Roland : Trois années de correspon- 
dance amoureuse (1777-1780),’ published, with 
an introduction and notes, by A. Join-Lam- 
bert (Paris: Plon). This correspondence leaves 
no question that the marriage was due to the 
ardent wishes of Mile. Phlipon, and that her 
view of it in later years was a complete mis- 
conception. 

Among several works of older date to which 
renewed interest has been imparted by their 
relation to questions of our day, Th. G. von 
Hippel’s ‘ Uber die birgerliche Verbesserung 
der Weiber’ is one of the most curious. The 
book was first published in 1792 by Voss of 
Berlin, the title-page bearing a pretty vi- 
gnette in place of the author’s name, It is re- 
markable for its full line of arguments in fa- 
vor of the advancement of woman; few new 
ones have been added since. In moral eleva- 
tion and loftiness of air Hippel resembles 
Condorcet, who pleaded for woman’s civic 
rights two years before the appearance of the 
K6nigsberger’s book, and who may have in- 
spired him. 

Few families, we trust, are visited with more 
tribulations than M. Maubert’s, in Henry 
Gréville’s ‘Céphise’ (Paris: Plon); but the 
heroine of the story, with a rare combination 
of fortitude and womanly tact and gentleness, 
succeeds in averting the worst, and, by har- 
monizing discordant elements, restores peace 
and comparative happiness to the family. 
Finally, her own good fortune comes to her as 
the just reward of unselfish devotion and re- 
nunciation, Thé story is full of incidents, and 
is told with the animation to which the reader 
of Mme. Durand’s books is accustomed. 

E. Rodocanachi’s ‘Renée de France, Du- 
chesse de Ferrare’ (Paris: Ollendorff) is an 
historical study of a great protectress of the 
Reformation both in France and in Italy, and 
isa conscientious yet brilliant piece of work, 
written in a clear, picturesque, and taking 
way that holds the reader with absorbing in- 
terest. 





‘Le Cour de Régine,’ by Jean Rameau (Pa- 
ris: Colin & Cie.), is a charming novel, full of 
the beauty of the Bearnese land and of human 
interest ; absolutely pure, well constructed, 
and touching, told with simplicity that con- 
ceals art. Régine herself, her farmer father, 
the brilliant and artificial Countess de Thorn, 
are excellently drawn characters. 

Mr. John Bartlett, the veteran author of 
‘Familiar Quotations,’ four years ago present- 
ed to the Library of Harvard College his ex- 
ceptionally fine collection of works on angling 
and cognate themes. The group of works on 
angling proper was reinforced by the Library's 
own possessions, and the collection as a whole 
has now been catalogued by Miss Louise Ran- 
kin Albee among the Library’s “ Bibliogra- 
phical Contributions.” A subject-index is 
subjoined. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
July opens with an account of explorations 
made in Celebes during the past three or 
four years by Messrs. P. and F. Sarasin. 
Their latest discovery is of a lake in which 
was a village on piles. The inhabitants manu- 
factured ‘‘earthenware and bronze utensils 
similar to those found in European lake-dwell- 
ings.” Theslave-trade prevails, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of the Dutch Government to re- 
press it. There is also an abstract of M. Ra- 
oul Pictet’s paper on irrigation by solar en- 
ergy, read before the Geneva Geographical 
Congress. Basing his theory on the observa- 
tion of the sand-spouts in the desert near 
Cairo, which sometimes attain a height of 
18,000 feet, with funnels having a diameter of 
2,000 feet, he says that if anarea of one hectare 
(two and one-half acres) were covered with 
blackened plates of sheet iron under which 
water was conducted, a huge boiler would be 
constructed capable of heating the water by 
the solar rays alone to 150° Fahbr., and thus 
developing two thousand horse-power, by 
means of which the Nile water could be raised 
to the proper height and poured over the 
desert. 

The article of most general interest in the 
sixth number of Petermann’s Mitteilungen is 
Dr. Baumann’s description of a small lake in 
German East Africa. Though it has neither 
inlet nor outlet, its waters are drinkable and 
abound in fish and hippopotami. Finding a 
village on the shore whose inhabitants culti- 
vated manioc, he refers to the immense in- 
crease of this American plant in Equatorial 
Africa, due probably to the fact that the 
locusts spare it. An excellent geologic and 
tektonic map of Venezuela is accompanied 
with notes and profiles. 

The Russians are displaying great vigor in 
the construction of the Siberian Railway. 
Krom a report to the committee of which the 
Czar is president, it appears that 918 miles 
were built last season, and that the road is 
now completed to the River Yenesei, more 
than a third of the whole distance. The great 
engineering difficulties in carrying the road 
around Lake Baikal are to be avoided by fer- 
rying the trains across the lake, a distance of 
twenty miles. It is probable that the survey- 
ed route from this point will be abandoned, 
and, thanks to the new relations with China, 
that the line will be carried directly through 
Mantchuria. Not only would this shorten the 
distance to the Pacific by 663 miles, but the 
road would pass through a densely populated 
region, rich in natural products and lacking 
in manufactured goods. 


—Natives of Maine who are sometimes at a 
loss for illustrations of the appropriateness of 





the motto on their State seal, will take satis- 
faction in examining Judge Joseph William- 
son’s ‘ Bibliography of the State of Maine from 
the earliest period to 1891’ (Portland: The 
Thurston Print). For this work, though not 
above criticism from the standpoint of the 
professional cataloguer, must be awarded 
leadership in scope, in completeness, and in 
fulness of entry over every previous attempt 
at the bibliography of an entire State. The 
eleven thousand entries contained in its two 
substantial volumes aim to give the full title 
of every book, pamphlet, and magazine arti- 
cle, either printed in Maine, or referring to 
that commonwealth, or written by a resident 
thereof. The intentional omissions are certain 
public, municipal, and legal reports, together 
with pamphlets relating to organizations not 
of an historical, literary, charitable, or reli- 
gious character. The plan of the book also 
excludes—unfortunately for the literary fame 
of Maine—publications of natives issued after 
they ceased to be residents. Within these 
limits the work seems fairly exhaustive. Cer- 
tainly it is an invaluable catalogue for use in 
historical and genealogical or in literary in- 
vestigation. On comparing it with that help- 
ful tool, the Boston Public Library Index to 
American Local History, by means of an exa- 
mination of the references under the names of 
three Maine cities chosen at random, the writ- 
er finds that in the same field the Bibliography 
records one-third more articles than the Index, 
and that the number of historical books and 
essays cited is thrice as great. Under the re. 
spective localities described are found refer- 
ences not only to well-known novels like Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Fanshawe,’ Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Pearl of 
Orr’s Island,’ and Howells’s ‘A Modern In- 
stance,’ but also to a large number of stories 
and poems of places that may hardly rank as 
literature, yet are of interest to residents and 
sojourners in the Pine Tree State. The com- 
piler’s carefulness is shown by the inclusion 
of the full title of Longfellow’s rare ‘ French 
Exercises,’ one of his educational books, that 
is almost invariably omitted in bibliographies 
of the poet. In many cases Judge Williamson 
notes the successive editions of a popular 
work. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Rev. Samuel Moodey of York ap- 
pears as the favorite Maine author. His ‘The 
Vain Youth Summoned to Appear before 
Christ’s Bar,’ issued in 1707, reached a third 
edition in 1760, and his ‘Judas the Traitor, 
Hung upin Chains,’ met with similar honor. 
At the end of the nineteenth century his suc- 
cessor in popular esteem is a lady living in the 
adjoining town, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, 
whose ‘ Deephaven’ reached its twenty-fourth 
edition in 1892. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently put 
on the market two sumptuous and excellent 
books of adventure. The one is Mr. W. A: 
Baillie-Grohman’s ‘Sport in the Alps,’ and 
the other is Mr. E. A. FitzGerald’s ‘Climbs 
in the New Zealand Alps.’ Mr. Grohman 
has probably a better knowledge of the 
whole range of Alpine shooting than any 
other Englishman. Seven or eight years ago 
he had brought down his hundredth chamois, 
and ever since boyhood he has had the run of 
the preserves of dukes and princes, besides the 
freedom of many communes. He is, moreover, 
a delightful writer, and many readers who 
never saw a chamois or heard of a steinbock 
will linger over the pages of the present vol- 
ume. Mr. Grohman’s ‘ Camps in the Rockies’ 
introduced him to the sportsmen of this con- 
tinent, but long before its publication he was 
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well known to lovers of the eastern Alps. He 
now recurs to his old theme of the Tyrol. 
Switzerland is left out of sight because of the 
comparative inferiority of its shooting. ‘ Re- 
publican equality of civil rights and game- 
preserving cannot, we know, exist side by 
side.” The chamois takes first place in any 
account of Alpine game, and Mr. Grohman 
gives more space to it than to all other spe- 
cies. The best chamois preserves are situated 
in the north Tyrol limestone group of the Ka. 
rawendel Mountains, along the march. line be- 
tween Austria and the Bavarian Highlands. 
Over 8,000 chamois are killed in Austria an- 
nually, and this district in proportion to its 
extent heads the list. Mr. Grohman discusses 
the history of chamois-hunting, the nature 
and the present number of the animal, cha- 
mois-driving in the preserves, stalking in 
peasants’ shoots, and stalking in winter. A 
chapter is devoted to the late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha and his shoot in the Hinter- 
Riss. The Prince Consort’s elder brother was 
no less a born Jiiger than a born gentleman, 
and Mr. Grohman’s sporting reminiscences of 
him are among his best touches. The remain- 
der of the volume deals with the other princi- 
pal species of Alpine game, to wit, the red 
deer, the roe-deer, the black-cock, the caper- 
caillie, and the practically extinct bouquetin 
or steinbock. Throughout, Mr. Grohman en- 
livens his text with many of the good stories 
which we have come to expect from him in 
every new book. His sketches of the art of 
Alpine venery in the past are also very en- 
tertaining. 


—Mr. FitzGerald is a geographical pioneer 
as wellasaclimber. The Alps of the south. 
ern island of New Zealand were visited in 1882 
by the Rev. W.S. Green with Emil Boss and 
Ulrich Kaufmann of Grindelwald. This party 
got to within a stone’s throw of the summit of 
Mount Cook, 12,349 feet, but were obliged to 
retreat at the last moment. No serious at- 
tempt was made to explore the glacier region 
above the Hermitage till 1894, when Mr. 
FitzGerald went out with Mr. C. L. Barrow 
and the now famous Mattias Zurbriggen of 
Macugnaga. The snow-line is extremely low 
in the New Zealand Alps, and Mr. FitzGe 
rald’s results, measured in terms of exertion, 
equal the more showy record of many a Cau- 
casian or Himalayan expedition. Zurbriggen 
was, of course, indispensable, and his unaided 
ascent of Mount Cook is a splendid exploit. 
He and Mr. FitzGerald nearly lost their lives 
on Mount Sefton, and were sayed only by the 
third strand of their rope after two had brok- 
en. Mr. FitzGerald’s geographical novelties 
are the more thorough examination of the 
Tasman glacier and its lateral ice-fields, and 
the discovery of a pass across the ranges be- 
tween the Tasman and the Copland Rivers. 
Five important peaks were ascended, and Mr. 
FitzGerald’s account of the attractiveness of 
New Zealand climbing will probably draw 
more Englishmen to the same group. Suit- 
able appendices on geology, flora, and fauna 
are added to the narrative of adventure, and 
the illustrations are among the best ever pre- 
sented in a book of the kind. The photogra- 
vure of Mount Cook from the summit of the 
Silberhorn is the limit of what this art can do 
in the way of faithful delineation. A large 
folding map of the New Zealand glaciers ac- 
companies the volume. 


—Dr. George Clarke’s little monograph on 
‘The Education of Children at Rome’ (Mac- 
millan), originally prepared as a dissertation 





for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of 
Colorado, contains a clear summary of the 
facts, and is written in a bright and not unen- 
tertaining style. The first chapter sets forth 
the purpose of education at Rome; the most 
original of the following seven is that entitled 
‘* Pedagogical Ideas of the Romans”; the oth- 
ers treat of home training, the curriculum of 
primary and secondary schools, school build- 
ings, and the status of teachers. There is real- 
ly nothing else in English which covers the 
ground so thoroughly, and Dr. Clarke’s book 
will therefore be useful in many quarters as 
an introduction to the subject. Naturally, he 
makes much use of Quintilian, whose criti- 
cisms on the evil influences which in his day 
beset the sons of the rich, both at home and in 
the streets and schools, often read as though 
addressed to the same class in our own time 
and country. Many, too, who have lately 
joined in the hue and cry against the neglect 
of English in our schools might profitably take 
to heart what Cicero says in the Brutus; “It 
is of great moment whom one hears every day 
at home, with whom one speaks in boyhood, 
and what sort of language is used by one’s 
father, mother, and pedagogues [Anglicé, 
“nurses,” not ‘‘teachers”].” On the other 
hand, the Roman fault of banishing all but 
the eminently praetical from the curriculum 
should be a warning to those modern teachers 
whose sole aim seems to be not to educate but 
to “prepare for college.” Dr. Clarke is in 
general well acquainted with the material, 
although we miss in his bibliography the 
names of several recent writers, such as Pot- 
tier, Rossi, Rothenberg, Budaker, and Bres- 
nik. Ussing’s book, too, is cited in its Altona 
translation of 1870 instead of in the Berlin 
version of 1885. With his interpretation of 
the authors we have little fault to find. The 
quotation from Pliny on p. 6 is perhaps a lit- 
tle out of place, since in that passage Pliny is 
not speaking of the education of children. Of 
the trick practised by Persius, who says that 
when a boy he used to rub his eyes with olive 
oil to prevent his being ‘‘ called up” on decla- 
mation days, Dr. Clarke remarks that this 
was done ‘‘ to give him the appearance of ill- 
ness, though how oil would have that effect is 
not apparent.”’ But the point here is that oil 
was a common remedy for lippitudo; the boy 
(though we can’t believe that the goody-goody 
Persius ever really did it) would apply the 
remedy to help out his pretence that he had 
the disease. We note these misprints: 222 for 
223 on p. 63; 24 for 44 on p. 68; Instaur. for 
Restaur. on p. 55. 


—That the merit system pays is rather 
strikingly shown by a recent publication of 
the United States Civil-Service Commission, 
from which the following statistics are taken: 
In 1883, when the civil-service law first went 
into effect, the 5,530 places (salaries attached 
$7,035,820) made subject to competitive exa- 
mination were in the departmental service. 
Under the merit system, in the face of nor- 
mal increase in business, the number of these 
classified departmental officials has been de. 
creased 2 per cent., with a present salary cost 
of $6,960,602, or at a yearly saving of $75,218. 
In this same departmental service, the un- 
classified employees numbered 7,847 in 1883 
and 10,760 in 1896, while the salary charge has 
increased from $6,792,377 to $9,746,252. The 
full bearing of these figures, however, is 
brought out only when compared with the 
statistics of other branches of the public ser- 
vice. In 1883 there were 154 Senate officials, 
total salaries $276,044; in 1896 there are 326 





such employees, salaries $482,228. The House 
of Representatives in 1883 employed 197 offi. 
cials, salaries $364,028; by 1896 the number 
had risen to 591, salaries $624,022. In the ju- 
dicial department of the Government the offi- 
cials have increased during the past thirteen 
years from six to eighty-nine, their salaries 
from $15,000 to $114,150. We find, therefore, 
that in 1883 there were, in the legislative, 
judicial, and unclassified departmental ser- 
vices, 8,204 employees, receiving salaries 
amounting to $7,447,449, and that in 1896 
these figures have risen to 11,766 employees, 
salaries $10,916,652. Even admitting that the 
work assigned to the unclassified positions has 
grown more rapidly than that of the classified 
(of which there is no pretence), these official 
returns should supply food for thought to the 
non-political mind. 


—The seventeenth volume of the Goethe- 
Jahrbuch (1896), the midsummer gift of the 
Goethe Society to its members, is this year of 
especial interest. It contains the eleventh 
annual report, in which the work of the first 
decade of the society’s existence is reviewed. 
Since last year the membership has fallen off; 
on December 31, 1895, there were 2,693 mem- 
bers—only sixty-four more than in the year 
when the society was founded. It may, there- 
fore, safely be assumed that the present mem- 
bership is practically permanent, and the 
treasurer’s report shows that the income thus 
assured is adequate to the actual needs of the 
society. During the past ten years 345,953 
marks have been expended, more than half of 
which has been devoted to the two annual 
publications ; the assets are set down as 106,- 
650 marks. When, in connection with this 
satisfactory showing, we consider the uniform 
excellence and public value of the work done 
and the unrivalled facilities afforded to stu- 
dents by the archives, we must assent to the 
complacent claim of the committee that the 
Goethe Society is one of the most flourishing 
literary organizations in the world. Besides 
the bibliography, which is always a model of 
classification and completeness, the present 
Jahrbuch contains the usual mass of interest- 
ing and more or less useful material. From 
the archives there are numerous hitherto un- 
published letters to Goethe from Tieck, 
Brinckmann, and the elder Voss, together 
with several bits of Goethe’s own writings, 
principally relating to art. There are also 
seven original treatises. One, dealing with 
Goethe’s masterly exposition of Leonardo’s 
‘*Last Supper,” is accompanied by reproduc. 
tions of that composition in three forms: the 
original painting, the copy in the Brera, and 
the engraving by Morghen. Max Friedlaen- 
der’s essay on ‘‘Goethe’s Gedichte in der 
Musik” furnishes much curious information 
concerning the fate of Goethe’s songs in the 
hands of various composers, and there is a 
valuable bibliography of the musical settings 
which his best known lyrics have received. 
This is a forestudy to an exhaustive work, 
which is soon to appear, on German song in 
the eighteenth century. Among the countless 
‘“Miscellen” we note especially a carefully 
reasoned article by an Englishman on the 
chronology of the first paralipomenon to 
‘* Faust,” which is here reproduced in fac- 
simile. The writer’s conclusion is that, al- 
though in the autumn of 1773 ‘‘ Faust” had 
been begun, the Gretchen episode had not 
been clearly thought out, but that the poet 
had already recognized the necessity of a se- 
cond part. This deduction coincides with 
Goethe’s express statement towards the close 
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of his life, and is further evidence of the 
trend of modern criticism which, Prof. Dow- 
den to the contrary notwithstanding, is to es- 
tablish the view that the entire ‘‘ Faust” is, 
in its essential features, the outgrowth of a 
single original conception. 








CHARLES BULFINCH. 


The Life and Letters of Charles Bulfinch, 
Architect; with Other Family Papers. Edit- 
ed by his Granddaughter, Ellen Susan Bul- 
finch. With an Introduction by Charles A. 
Cummings. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1896. Octavo, pp. xiv-323. 


Tus life of the first American architect of 
distinction appeared at a most opportune mo- 
ment, when the question of the virtual destruc- 
tion of his principal work, the Boston State- 
house, was a burning one. It was well that 
we should be reminded at this time what 
manner of man was this true artist and good 
citizen, who ‘thas fairly earned, by his re- 
spectful treatment of old historical monu- 
ments, a similar treatment of his own build- 
ings.” The material for a biography of him 
seems unfortunately scanty, and the present 
volume attains its handsome proportions by 
dint of large draughts upon ‘family papers” 
which have little direct bearing upon his own 
life and work, but which give us full-length 
portraits of his mother and other relatives. 
Slight as is the sketch of Bulfinch himself, 
however, it is prettily touched, and reveals to 
us @ personality of much charm. 

Charles Bulfinch may almost be included in 
that list of amateur architects which would 
embrace the names of Michelangelo and Per- 
rault and many another to whom the world 
owes notable buildings. Architecture was 
rather a pastime with him at first than a busi- 
ness, and it was only after his dallying with 
it had brought financial ruin that he made of 
it a bread-winner.- Born in Boston in 1763, 
the son of a physician of repute, his boyhood 
was coincident with the Revolutionary war. 
His father did not wish him to pursue the pro- 
fession of medicine, and after his graduation 
from Harvard in 1781 he was placed for a 
short time in a counting-house, where he seems 
to have done little work, devoting himself 
rather to cultivating that taste for architec- 
ture which had shown itself in his earliest 
scribblings in his school-books. A trip to Eu- 
rope in 1785 fostered this tendency still more. 
Late in life he wrote: ‘These pursuits did 
not confirm me in any business habits of buy- 
ing & selling; on the contrary, they had a 
powerful adverse influence on my whole after 
life.” His portrait, painted in London at this 
time, shows a pleasing and refined face of no 
great power. ‘‘ You will find it very rough,” 
he writes, ‘‘but that is the modish style of 
painting, introduced by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Mr. Copley, indeed, paints in another man- 
ner, his pictures are finished to the utmost 
nicety, but then—they are very dear.” On his 
return to Boston he married and lived the life 
of a gentleman of substance and of leisure, 
dabbling in architecture, designing the Bea- 
con Hill monument, and so forth. 

In 1789 he was elected one of the Selectmen 
of the town, and his relations with the muni- 
cipal government of Boston continued with a 
brief interval for twenty-nine years. He was 
chairman of the Board of Selectmen for twen- 
ty-one years, from 1797 to 1818. In his quality 
of artist and dilettant he was much interested 
in the founding of the Boston Theatre, was 
one of its original trustees, and the designer 





of its building, which was first opened in 1794. 
The plans were presented to the trustees, and 
@ gold medal, which shows the design of the 
theatre, and which served as a perpetual 
ticket of admission, was the only remunera- 
tion received for them. It was his love for 
architecture rather than for speculation in 
real estate that led him into the scheme of 
building Franklin Crescent, which brought 
about his first bankruptcy. ‘* With what re- 
morse,” he says, ‘have I looked back on those 
events, when, blindly gratifying a taste for my 
favorite pursuit, I involved for life myself 
and wife with our children—my Father and 
Mother and Sisters, who all held the utmost 
confidence in my measures and pride in my 
expected success.” 

But if ‘‘these pursuits” had exercised ‘‘a 
powerful adverse influence” upon his life and 
had led him to financial disaster, they were 
now to become the means of his livelihood and 
to give him a reputation which is likely to be 
enduring. For the rest of his life he was a 
professional architect. He had no professional 
training whatever, was never an accomplished 
draughtsman, and his architectural library 
was very meagre. With so slight an equip- 
ment he produced a series of buildings which 
not only are the best of their period in this 
country, but are intrinsically beautiful. A 
transparent rectitude, an admirable simplici- 
ty, and a gentle refinement and dignity seem 
to have been the most marked characteristics 
of the. man bimself, and these characteristics 
he translated into the terms of his art. Sin- 
cerity, simplicity, dignity, and refinement 
mark everything he produced. Much that he 
designed is now destroyed, and much of what 
is left is of extreme simplicity and almost 
bareness. It was the day of small things, and 
often, as Mr. Cummings remarks, ‘‘a little 
architecture was made to go a long way.” 
Even in more elaborate works his materials 
were generally plain brick and wood. But, as 
the same writer puts it,‘ out of his slender re- 
sources he created . . . a body of archi- 
tecture which possessed the grand qualities of 
simplicity, dignity, repose, not without a cer- 
tain modest elegance which was of the nature 
of the man himself.” Purity of taste and an 
unfailing sense of proportion made the plain- 
est of his buildings interesting. His first truly 
professional undertaking and his best work 
is the Boston State-house. The professional 
standing of the President of the Boston So- 
ciety of Architects makes his judgment so 
authoritative that we shall quote once again 
from his introduction his estimate of that 
building: 

‘* Measured by the modern standard, it is by 
no means a large building : its frontage being 
no more than 175 feet, while its depth is only 
60 feet. There is no richness of material, brick 
aud wood serving all the purposes of construc- 
tion and decoration. Yet its disposition of 
parts is so happy, its treatment is so broad 
and simple, its sparing ornament is so correct 
in itself and so Tadiciously used, that it pro- 
duces the effect of size and dignity, combined 
in a remarkable degree with elegance and 
grace. Its site is the finest in the city, and 
the adaptation of the building to its site is 
perfect.” 

In spite of several] alterations, the building 
is not greatly changed, and the well-executed 
photogravure illustrations of this volume give 
an excellent idea of its quality, both as to the 
exterior and the beauttful interior. Other 
buildings well illustrated either by photo- 
gravures or by drawings are the New South 
Meeting-house, the old City Hall of Boston, 
the McLean Asylum with its charming and 
original interior staircase, the Massachusetts 





General Hospital, and the State-house at 
Augusta, Me., his latest known design. Three 
of these buildings have been entirely demo- 
lished, and the General Hospital has been 
greatly altered and enlarged. The State- 
house at Augusta is the only one of the five 
that remains as it was originally built. 

In 1812 business reverses again befell Mr. 
Bulfinch, and he seems to have suffered a short 
imprisonment for debt. He had been engaged 
in the draining of flats, and had not sufficient 
capital to carry him over the hard times 
brought: about by the war with England. 
Others engaged in the same enterprise made 
fortunes in it. How little he lost in the 
esteem of bis fellow-citizens is shown by the 
curious incident that befell in 1815, when 
he and two others failed of reélection to the 
Board of Selectmen, upon which ‘‘every 
elected member . immediately resign- 
ed, and on a second trial Mr. Bulfinch and the 
others were reinstated by decided majorities.” 
Such a vote of confidence can have been rare- 
ly paralleled. 

At the end of the year 1817 Mr. Bulfinch 
was appointed architect of the Capitol at 
Washington, to succeed Mr. Latrobe, and his 
work there was not completed until 1830. As 
is well known, the Capitol had been burned 
by English troops during the war, and its re- 
construction had been begun by Mr. Latrobe. 
How far Bulfinch followed Mr. Latrobe’s plans 
and how far he altered them, seems to be un- 
known. It is certain that the dome did not 
follow the old plan, but also that it did not 
satisfy Mr. Bulfinch, who thought it too 
high. Judging from old drawings, we think 
he was right in this. A flatter dome would 
have been more in accord with the character 
of the original building. That which was 
built was neither high enough for the kind of 
dignity that the present dome possesses, nor 
low enough for the breadth of effect that 
Bulfinch aimed at. What Bulfinch certainly 
designed is the arrangement of terraces on 
the west front, which give such dignity to the 
Capitol when seen from that side. The west 
portico, also, shows such a marked resem- 
blance in style and arrangement to known 
works by Mr. Bulfinch that it seems probable 
that it was partially or wholly designed by 
him. The alteration in the appearance of the 
building by the addition of the present dome 
and the enormous wings is so great that it is 
only with difficulty that one can form a con- 
ception of its appearance when Mr. Bulfinch 
left it in 1830. To us it appears that this ori- 
ginal building must have been far finer and 
more artistic in effect than the present struc- 
ture, and that the west portico must have 
been the finest part of the building. To-day 
the Capitol is imposing by sheer bulk, but has 
neither unity of design uor beauty of propor- 
tion. The porticos of the wings are of a 
pompous pseudo-Greek, not lacking in a cer- 
tain dignity, but entirely without the charm 
that Bulfinch knew how to impart to his 
freer classic design with its grouped and un- 
fluted columns. One notable difference be- 
tween the old and the newer portions of the — 
Capitol is that, in the newer parts, the heavy 
window pediments are carried on straight un- 
der the porticos, thus putting a roof within a 
roof, while in the older nucleus these pedi- 
ments are replaced by plain caps or round 
arches under the porticos. In this it seems 
to us the old architect, whether Bulfinch or 
Latrobe, was more logical as well as more ar- 
tistic than his modern successor. 

In 1830 Mr. Bulfinch returned to Boston, 
where, with one brief interval, he lived until 
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his death in 1848. No professional work of 
his is known to exist of later date than 1832, 
the year in which the State-house at Augusta 
was completed. The last sixteen years of his 
venerable and much respected old age were 
spent in retirement, and it is in the letters of 
this period that we get some of our most 
valuable glimpses of his charming personali- 
ty. His unaffected modesty, his simplicity, 
shrewdness, and genuine taste are shown in a 
number of slight touches, until we feel that 
we know the man. There is a delightful tinge 
of naiveté in his remark, in answer to the 
question whether he should train up any of 
his sons as architects, ‘‘that he did not think 
there would be much left for them todo. The 
States and prominent towns were already sup- 
plied with their chief buildings, and he hard- 
ly thought a young man could make a living 
as an architect.” His remarks on the diffi- 
culty of costume in modern sculpture and the 
unsatisfactoriness of no costume are sensible, 
and his suggestion with regard to Greenough’s 
Washington is good humoredly humorous. 
‘Tf I should give any advice,” he says, ‘it 
would be to send the Statue to Athens, a 
present to King Otho, to be placed in the Par- 
thenon, with other naked great men.” 

Although much of the matter included in 
this volume bears, as we have said, little di- 
rect relation to the life and work of Charles 
Bulfinch, it is by no means without an inte- 
rest of its own and we are far from wishing 
that it had been omitted. One is sorry not to 
hear more of Bulfinch himself, but one is 
glad of these old family letters as one is of al- 
most any old letters with their fragrance of 
gentility like a faint scent of lavender. They 
all help to form a picture of the life of Boston 
in its old provincial days, and to give an idea 
of the atmosphere in which alone such a life 
and such a character as Bulfinch’s could have 
been possible. 








GREGORY’S PURITANISM. 


Puritanism in the Old World and in the New, 
from its Inception in the Reign of Elizabeth 
to the Establishment of the Puritan Theo. 
cracy in New England: A Historical Hand- 
book. By the Rev. J. Gregory, Edinburgh. 
Introduction by the Rev. Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D.D. Fleming H. Revell. 1896. Pp. 
x, 406. 


DvuRinG the last three or four years we have 
reviewed several volumes dealing with the be- 
ginnings of New England religious life, and 
publication in that already well-worked field 
seems decidedly increasing in frequency. The 
latest writer to come to our notice is a 
Scotch Independent minister, whose promi- 
nence among his denominational brethren is 
shown in their choice of him as chairman of 
the Congregational Union of Scotland six 
years ago. Mr. Gregory’s claims for his vol- 
ume are modest. His sub-title is ‘‘ A Histori- 
cal Handbook,” and he frankly declares, ‘‘I 
am not solicitous to clear myself from the im- 
putation of being biassed, nay, of being very 
strongly biassed, in favour of the Puritans.” 
The result is a vivacious volume, in spite of 
the fragmentary character which the subdivi- 
sion of each chapter into brief paragraphs 
imposes; and the work, without indicating 
much acquaintance with the sources, shows 
considerable familiarity with the more recent 
—though not always the most recent—litera- 
ture of the theme. Of course 225 loosely 
printed pages devoted to an account of Puri- 
tanism in the Old World, and 125 to its trans- 





plantation to America, permit only a general 
outline; but the main features of the story are 
for the most part indicated. 

Mr. Gregory, however, seems to havea hazy 
conception of what Puritanism itself was. 
While it is the Puritan and the Separatist 
parties of history regarding which he writes, 
he affirms that ‘‘Samuel was a Puritan, so was 
Ezra, so was Nehemiah, so was John the Bap- 
tist. It was the zealof Puritanism that moved 
the Divine Son to expel the traffickers from 
the temple. Nor is this using the 
word Puritan in a loose, inexact sense. All 
that is originally connoted by it is zeal for 
purity—purity of faith, worship, and man- 
ners.” A little later the author remarks: 
‘* The significance of Puritanism is not doctri- 
nal but ethical. It was not necessary that it 
should be permanently identified with the sys- 
tem of Calvinism.” Doubtless this is etymo- 
logically true, just as it is true that republi- 
can broadly indicates attachment to a repub- 
lic; but historically it is as impossible to 
separate the Puritan party from its intense 
Calvinism or its opposition to ceremonies as 
to divorce the American Republican party 
from its support of the national Government, 
its hostility to slavery, and its high protec- 
tion. The Puritan was a reformer; but it is 
far from true that all reformers have been 
Puritans in any sense historically attachable 
to that name. Mr. Gregory hasaclearer con- 
ception of the points of divergence between 
the Puritans and Separatists, but he regards 
them as of little practical consequence, there- 
in differing widely from such contemporary 
champions of either party as Browne and Bar- 
rowe, Cartwright and Gifford. He prefers 
the name Puritan as a designation of the 
whole movement. The beginnings of Puri- 
tanism he ascribes, not at all conclusively, to 
Holland. 

Our author is no more satisfactory when he 
endeavors to explain the Puritan position. He 
tells us: ‘*The ruling powers contended that 
every prince had authority to correct all 
abuses of doctrine and worship within his own 
territories. This the Puritans resisted as an 
invasion of the rights of conscience.” On the 
contrary, none asserted more strongly than 
the Puritans and most of the early Separatists 
that it was the obligation of all magistrates to 
exercise their power for the purification of the 
church. Cartwright, as Mr. Gregory himself 
recognizes, deemed the punishment of heresy 
a duty. The poor Separatist exiles at Amster- 
dam wrote, in their Confession of 1596, regard- 
ing the Church of England, ‘‘that by Gods 
Commandement all that will bee saued must 
vvith speed come forth of this Antichristian 
estate, leaving the suppression of it vnto the 
Magistrate to vvhom it belongeth.” The same 
feeling prompted John Norton, in 1651,to affirm 
‘That licentious and pestilent Proposition, 
The care of the matters of Religion belongs 
not to the Magistrate, is a Stratagem of the 
Old Serpent and Father of lies, to make free 
passage for the doctrine of devils.” It was, 
indeed, not what the ruler preferred, but 
what the Bible taught, that men were, if need- 
ful, to be coerced to follow. Asthe Cambridge 
Synod expressed it in 1646: ‘‘ For the Magis- 
trate to command or forbid according to God, 
as it is not persecution, so neither doth it of 
it selfe tend to persecution. Power to presse 
the Word of God and his truth, doth not give 
warrant to suppresse or oppresse the same.” 
Mr. Gregory’s assertion is the more difficult 
to understand in view of the instances of 
Puritan intolerance which he himself cites. 
Holding this view of Puritan aims, it is not 

























































surprising to find Mr. Gregory affirming, in 
regard to the Plymouth pilgrims, that “they - 
had crossed the then comparatively untra- 
versed path of the Atlantic for love of God, and 
in search of liberty of conscience,” but it is 
pleasant to observe that he adds later a phrase 
which puts matters somewhat more truly: 
“They simply wanted an asylum where, free 
from all molestation and disability on account 
of their faith, they could worship the Great 
Being to whom they owed no doubtful or wa- 
vering allegiance.” 

When we turn to minuter features of Mr. 
Gregory’s volume, we find it no more satisfac- 
tory. In spite of the general felicity of his 
style, the writer seems at times to have diffi- 
culty in reaching clearness of thought. Thus, 
he states that Robert Browne ‘‘ became, ac- 
cording to Strype, private chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk. He was cited to appear be- 
fore the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on a 
charge of disseminating seditious doctrines; 
and had not that nobleman befriended him 
and taken his part, he would doubtless have 
become acquainted with the inside of a prison 
much earlier than he did.” Yet, notwith- 
standivg the want of doubt thus expressed, 
Mr. Gregory adds a foot-note to the effect 
that this chaplaincy and ducal intervention 
“appears to be an error on the part of 
Strype.” In describing the sufferings of Bar- 
rowe and Greenwood in 1593, Mr. Gregory 
says: “In the ‘Apology or Defence of such 
True Christians as are commonly (but un- 
justly) called Brownists,’ written a day or two 
before his death, we have a description of 
what followed from Barrowe’s own pen.” 
Barrowe’s letter was written just before his 
execution in 1593, but the ‘‘Apology” in 
which it is inserted is of 1604. Mr. Gregory, 
speaking of the application of Whitgift’s re- 
pressive measures to England, says: ‘‘ It must 
be remembered that at that time there were 
not more than two thousand clergymen in the 
whole country”; a statement hard to recon- 
cile with the quotation from Neal which im- 
mediately follows, that ‘‘ there were only two 
thousand preachers to serve near ten thousand 
parishes, so that there were almost eight thou- 
sand parishés without preaching ministers,” 
and Mr. Gregory's own comment on this quo- 
tation—a comment borrowed word for word 
from Hallam—that ‘‘in general, the number - 
of those [ministers] who could not preach, but 
only read the service, was to the others near- 
ly as four to one.” We can hardly suppose 
Mr. Gregory to mean that only preachers were 
‘*clergymen.” 

Of downright mistakes the book has its full 
share. On p. 127 Mr. Gregory asserts that 
Browne gathered at Norwich, in 1580, ‘‘a . 
numerous congregation, which comprised, 
probably, a considerable number of Dutch 
refugees”; on p. 206 he informs us that this 
church was ‘‘ mainly composed of people from 
the Netherlands.” Now, whatever aid may 
have unwittingly come to Browne from the 
dissemination of an Anabaptist way of 
thinking by exiles from Holland settled in 
Norwich, Mr. Gregory's statements, though 
having some countenance from historians be- 
fore the careful researches of the late Dr. 
Dexter, are unwarranted in view of the facts 
that no Dutch names. appear among those of 
this congregation whose names have come 
down to us, and that Browne’s own elaborate 
spiritual autobiography exhibits no conscious 
indebtedness to Dutch sources. The declara- 
tion that John Eliot “‘ gave up his settled mi- 
nistry at Rosebury” to become a missionary 
to the Indians contains a double error, The 
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statement that in the New England of 1648 
“the leading or organizing minds were Cot- 
ton, Hooker, Norton, Davenport, and the 
learned and credulous Cotton Mather,” is 
startling in view of the facts that Hooker died 
in 1647 and Cotton Mather was not to be born 
till 1663. A son of Connecticut might well 
wish that Mr. Gregory was not contradicted 
by the Colonial Records: when he says that 
that colony refused to make church attend- 
ance compulsory; and the New Englander 
cannot avoid a feeling of wonder as to the pro- 
cess of reasoning by which Mr. Gregory can 
recognize the participation of those who were 
not church-members in the franchise in Ply- 
mouth and Connecticut, and yet say, of the 
electoral limitations of the foundersof Massa 
chusetts, that ‘‘it is difficult to see how they 
could have acted upon any other principle 
than that which they did, though it was sure 
to be found unworkable as the colony grew 
stronger.” If little Plymouth and Connecti- 
cut found such restriction needless, it is easy 
to see—in fact, even seventeenth-century Puri- 
tans did perceive—how Massachusetts might 
have acted upon another principle than that 
of confining the ballot to church-members. 

We may regard as atleast very doubtful, in 
view of recent investigations, Mr. Gregory’s 
unqualified assertion that Roger Williams 
‘“‘was a Welshman, born in Carmarthen- 
shire.” His reference to the Colony of Rhode 
Island, for which Williams obtained a patent, 
as ‘‘that island,” like his designation of the 
author of ‘The Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
land’ as ‘‘ Miss Earle,” is readily accounted 
for by lack of personal familiarity with Ame- 
rica; but enough of the quality of Mr. Gre- 
gory’s book has been indicated to afford a 
comment on the commendatory opinion of 
the writer of the introduction with which the 
American edition is prefaced, that ‘‘its cha- 
racteristics are perspicuity and careful scho- 
larship.” 








REVOLUTIONARY MANUSCRIPTS. 


B. F. Stevens's Facsimiles of Manuscripts in 
European Archives relating to America, 
1778 1783. Vol. XXIII, Nos. 1946 to 2023. 
London. 


THE first document (No. 1946) in the present 
volume is one of the choicest in the whole se- 
ries; it reveals George III. in the very act of 
administering one of his favorite remedies, 
‘some gold pills” (and they say the King 
had no humor!), to his patient, Lord North, 
then languishing from a severe attack of bad 
debts. The skilful apothecary who com- 
pounded the prescription was the Hon. John 
Robinson, he of the Little Red Book, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and leader of the House 
of Commons, There was no harshness in the 
treatment, and the dose was administered in 
a soothing menstruum as follows and in brief: 
In March, 1778, Robinson made over to Wed- 
derburn, Whately, and Pulteney notes for 
£20,000, for which he held the receipt of the 
King. At the end of three months, these gen- 
tlemen, seemingly weary of the “trust” 
vested in them, turned the whole sum back to 
Robinson, With the receipts properly given 
them, the whole matter seems to stop abrupt- 
ly. But what was the next step in the course 
of this incident of ‘‘Our Special Service” ? 
The King in the September previous wrote to 
Lord North: ‘“‘You have at ‘times droped 
[sic] to me that you had been in debt ever 
since your first settling in life, and that you 
had never been able to get rest of that diffi- 





culty; I therefore must insist you will now 
state to me whether 12 or 15,0001 will not set 
your affairs in order; if it will, nay, if 20,0001 
is necessary, I am resolved you shall have no 
other person concerned in freeing them but 
myself.” In 1782 the King refers to ‘‘ 20,0001 
I gave him leave to take for the discharge of 
his debts.” The thing was delicately carried 
out considering the coarseness of the age, and 
the sensibilities of Lord North were humanely 
spared. It is commonly known that Lord 
North’s debts formed an issue in the prosecu- 
tion of the war with the colonies. 

After this obvious corruption one welcomes 
the more urbane and less strenuous self-seek- 
ing of the unhappy French officers who took 
across the sea much ambition and much ‘‘hon- 
neur,” and found so little to flatter the one 
and so much to offend the other. It is evi- 
dent in these letters that severe external dis- 
cipline represses but does not subdue a fault- 
finding yet hopelessly uncritical spirit in the 
military character. Is it of necessity that a 
soldier shall be by the nature of his profession 
mentally crude, incapable of the nicer dis- 
criminations? De Kalb’s letter (No. 1771) to 
the Comte de Broglie reaffirms the jealousy 
of Americans towards France, which is due, 
he says, to their ‘‘ English origin.” ‘ They 
all have the highest opinion of themselves,” 
and ‘‘one sees them suffer inwardly when the 
French obtain some advantage over the Bri- 
tish arms.” He does, however, admit the 
French tendency to exaggeration in these 
matters. A delightful instance of this is in 
the Chevalier de Fleury’s letter to De Broglie 
of Nov. 1, 1778 (1986), when, after covering 
lightly D’Estaing’s campaign, he says, ‘‘After 
M. d’Orvillier’s success, the Strait of Do- 
ver is hardly more than a ditch.” To return 
to De Kalb, who again writes to De Broglie 
on Nov. 7, 1778 (No. 1987), this time in cipher: 
be favors the conquest of Canada, for he 
thinks the Americans will inevitably reunite 
with England. ‘‘They bear impatiently the 
idea of the humiliation of England; the least 
check which the English armies experience 
from any others besides the insurgents seems 
to pain and humiliate them.” Speaking in 
the same letter of the American idealization 
of Washington, he asserts that ‘if they were 
sure of always having Generals like him, they 
would soon lay down the law to the universe 
. . . this is said so often, that Washington 
believes it himself. I do not wish to decry 
his merit nor many good qualities which he 
possesses, but he is a poor General; his repu- 
tation is due to good fortune, to the miscon- 
duct, to the blindness of his adversaries, and 
especially to Providence”—phrases which an- 
ticipate Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s late 
critique of the battle of Long Island. In No. 
1988, writing in cipher on Nov. 11, 1778, still 
to the Comte de Broglie, De Kalb uncon- 
sciously goes far to explain why Americans 
may have heard impatiently of the ‘‘ humilia- 
tion of England.” ‘Do you not think, Gene- 
ral,” he says, ‘that it is better, as I said in 
my letter of the 7th November, to leave them 
some bone to pick which will keep up a quar- 
rel for a long time, for otherwise we shall not 
succeed in securing a total separation ?” 

The French King seems to have partly 
understood the character of some of his offi- 
cers when, in his direction to M. Gérard, he 
says that they ‘‘ generally place too much im- 
portance on their services, which causes the 
insurgents to care little for them.’”’ The cau- 
tion of Vergennes is as evident in this volume 
as it is everywhere else in these times. He 
even forbids the presentation of a piece, ‘‘ La 





Féte Bostonienne,” at the Comédie-Italienne, 
nominally because it was of too recent a date 
(Nos. 2001, 2003). Writing to Sartine, who 
asks in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Aunis and of other places that La Rochelle 
be made one of the free ports for Americans, 
this wary statesman says, ‘‘ We cannot deal 
with this matter until after the peace. You 
are aware that until that period all our ports 
are free to the-Americans” (Nos. 2004-2006). 

There are several interesting papers (Nos. 
1992, 1998, 1995, 1996, and 2000) which touch 
upon American credit in France. Nos. 1953, 
1972, 1978 are concerned with our earliest rela- 
tions as a nation with the Barbary Powers 
and our commerce in the Mediterranean. 
Vergennes in No. 1966 refuses a loan to Wil- 
liam Lee, and says that the ‘Government 
takes no cognizance of private operations”; 
but Lee soon asks him for brass and iron can- 
non for Virginia (No. 1982), and represents 
that fortifications in that State would be of 
service to the French fleet, inasmuch as ‘‘ Bos- 
ton, the only fortified Port to the North, is 
frozen up every winter, and where Provisions 
are generally dear.” The climate of Boston 
has softened much since Arthur and William 
Lee knew it. 

The end of this volume (Nos. 2010 to 2023) is 
taken up with valuable material relating to 
the siege of Savannah and to the movements 
of D’Estaing’s fleet at that time. To particu- 
larize is quite unnecessary, since Mr. Stevens's 
grouping and editing have made everything 
clear. In D’Estaing’s notes on O’Connor’s jour- 
nal (No. 2018) it is asserted that an ‘‘appearance 
of success” was the motive of attacks, and that 
a refusal on the part of the French would have 
been considered cowardice by the Americans, 
‘*who are doubtful of nothing even when they 
have not the most elementary resources.” The 
» ost significant document is Pechot’s Journal 
(No. 2010). It is long and confused, as such 
accounts are apt to be, but is noticeable for 
what seems an undercurrent of innuendo 
against D’Estaing and the Americans. Upon 
the whole, however, one receives happier im- 
pressions of the French who aided us from 
this group of documents than were afforded 
by the letters written to France by disap- 
pointed officers earlier in this interesting 
volume. 








On Snow-shoes to the Barren Grounds; Twen- 
ty-eight hundred miles after musk-oxen and 
wood-bison. By Caspar Whitney. Harper 
& Brothers. 1896. 8vo, pp. x, 324. Many 
illustrations. 


TuHIs is a vivid narrative of one of the most 
daring adventures ever undertaken for the 
sole purpose of hunting big game. The main 
features of this exploit have been made public 
in Harper’s Magazine, but here we have the 
full-rounded story. Until recently, compara- 
tively few persons have had any adequate 
idea of the Barren Grounds, either as to the 
situation, the extent, or the physiography of 
these analogues of the Siberian tundras, 
where the musk ox is the only permanently 
resident large quadruped, and where no man 
lives the year round—for the Eskimos are 
maritime, not inland, people. The difficulty 
of penetrating far into this desolate region is 
almost insurmountable ; access is practicable 
only in consequence of the migratory herds of 
caribou at some seasons and the fish that may 
be caught at others. During the few months 
when the waters are open, the dreary waste 
may be reached by canoeing; but this is ardu- 
ous, owing to the length and frequency of the 
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required portages. The first white man who 
ever surmounted the difficulties and dangers 
of the Barren Grounds was Samuel Hearne, 
who in 1771-72 succeeded in reaching the 
mouth of Coppermine River, from Prince of 
Wales Fort on Hudson’s Bay, after failing in 
two different attempts to discover that river, 
in 1769 and 1770. Hearne’s journey to the Cop- 
permine was made ina different direction from 
Mr. Whitney’s, and under different conditions 
of season, for the most part ; like our author, 
he was the only white man of his party. Mr. 
Whitney’s adventure finds its closest parallel, 
in most respects, in the expedition of Lieut. 
(after ward Sir) John Franklin, in 1821 ; in fact, 
his trail coincides with Franklin’s at some 
points, notably that known as Fort Enterprise, 
at the ‘last wood.” The map of the jour-. 
ney, though very small and showing little de- 
tail, enables us to follow our traveller intelli- 
gently. 

Leaving the railroad at Edmonton—which 
was Fort Augustus before it acquired its pre- 
sent name—Mr. Whitney went north by sleigh 
to Lac la Biche, where his travel on snowshoes 
with dog sledges began in the depth of win- 
ter. The distance hence to Fort McMurray is 
240 miles; and it is 185 miles further to Fort 
Chipe vyan on Lake Athabasca. Tuis is still 
the most important post in that region, and 
one which has a long history, going back to 
1788, though the original site of this *‘ little 
Athens of the byperborean regions,” as it used 
to be styled, is at some little distance from the 
position first pitched upon by Roderic Mc- 
Kenzie for an “‘emporium of the North.” 
From this point it is 118 miles down Great 
Slave River to Fort Smith, where Mr. Whit- 
ney diverged from his main route for a round 
trip after wood-bison—that northerly variety 
of the so-called buffalo, now apparently quite 
as rare as the same species has become in the 
United States. From Fort Smith it is 170 
miles to Furt Resolution on Great Slave Lake, 
where the daring enthusiast on the subject of 
musk-oxen made up his party of seven Indians 
and twenty-eight dogs for his final plunge of 
475 miles still further northward—past the 
limit of trees, through the ‘ Land of Little 
Sticks,” where the last lingering traces of ar- 
borescence give way tosphagnoum that stretch- 
es unbroken to the polar sea, and for most of 
the year is mantled with snow. It is a scene 
of such desolation as one would be tempted to 
call indescribable, had not Mr. Whitney’s own 
description given rise to that temptation. 
Holding still northward, approximately along 
a meridian of 114°, the undaunted traveller 
passed the headwaters of Coppermine River; 
and, with the main stream on his left, at an in- 
creasing distance as he went on, he penetrated 
the arctic circle, and looped about on his re- 
turn from a latitude apparently near 67°. 

This is but a dry, bare skeleton of the peril- 
ous journey. The country was a great white 
desert,-but there is no lack of color in the 
graphic aud varied narrative. There was not 
often enough to eat in camp, but we have our 
fill’ in the book. The writing is particularly 
strong in its delineation of character: the In- 
dians of various tribes, the ubiquitous half- 
breeds, and all the personalities with whom 
Mr. Whitney came in contact, stand before 
us with life-like reality. And the dogs, too, 
those unbappy creatures, those indispensable 
slaves of man, doomed to life-long misery of 
famine and the merciless lash—humanity is 
shocked at such suffering, in sole requital of 
services rendered. But what of the musk-ox, 
almost the sole object Of so arduous and so 
dangerous an enterprise? They were found 





in plenty in their forbidding haunts, and are 
brought before our very eyes, from the time 
when the presence of a herd 1s first revealed, 
curiously enough, by the cloud of vapor aris- 
ing from the animals, to that supreme mo- 
ment, to a hunter, when the big game is 
bowled over. Let Mr. Whitney himself say 
how he felt under the excitement of the chase: 

“Everything waltzed about me. I ranon 
and on in a sort of stupor, until, as I got to 
the top of a little ridge, | saw two musk oxen 
about a hundred yards ahead of and running 
easily though directly from me. And then 
the blood surged through my veins, the mist 
cleared from my eyes, and the rocks stopped 
whirling about me, for there, withia range, 
was my quarry. I swung my rifle into posi- 
tion and dropped on my knee for surer aim. 
Heavens! my hand shook so that the front 
sight travelled all over the horizon, and my 
heart thumped against my side as though it 
would burst. I had sense enough left to real 
ize that my shot might mean success or fail- 
ure—for I felt my force was nearly spent. 
For a moment I rested to get my breath— 
and the musk-oxen were still going from me 

and then—another attempt—the foresight 
for an instant held true—another second's 
breathing—a quick aim—and I pressed the 
trigger. What a feeling of exultation as I 
saw my quarry stagger and then drop! I was 
dizzy with delight” (p. 221). 

The book is full of such word-painting as 
this, though of course not always pitched in 
such a high key. Among the best things in it 
is the cooler description of the animal from a 
naturalist’s standpoint; this is carefully done 
and may be relied upon. One of the most 
curious things we note is what Mr. Whitney 
has to say of the deceptiveness of apparent 
distances and magnitudes in that country. It 
is exactly the reverse of the illusion with 
which we are more familiar on our Western 
plains, where objects loom up bigger and 
seem nearer than they really are. In the 
Barren Grounds, things look smaller and seem 
further off, as if viewed through a field-glass 
reversed. Along with this spatial illusion 
there seems to occur a still more singular one 
regarding one’s sense of lapse of time; and the 
whole effect recalls what some hashish eaters 
have told us of their phantasmagoria regard- 
ing magnitudes, distances, and especially dura- 
tion. ‘*When I tripped over a rock,’ says 
Mr. Whitney, p. 220, ‘‘I seemed to tumble a 
hundred feet and to take a hundred years to 
regain my feet.” Aside from any question of 
exaggeration in thus describing a sensation, 
the author’s style may perhaps be open to 
some criticism on the score of superlatives; 
but if so, it is the hyperbole of enthusiasm 
which deceives no one, and raises no suspicion 
of the traveller’s long bow. We think inten- 
tional exaggeration would be difficult in such 
a case as the present, which only a ready and 
skilful pen could set forth with requisite dis- 
tinctness, even with the aid of numerous illus- 
trations. These are simply admirable; we 
have seldom seen a book of travels more copi- 
ously and tellingly illustrated. The text is 
also beautifully printed, in large and brilliant 
type. 

Mr. Whitney is to be congratulated, first. 
upon getting back from the Barren Grounds 
alive to tell the tale, and then upon telling it 
so well that this book is sure to take its place 
among the very best of its kind. 





A Text-Book of the History of Architecture. 
By A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct-Pro-. 
fessor of Architecture in the School of 


Mines, Columbia College. ngmans, 
Green & Co. 1896. Pp. xxv, #41; 229 illus- 
trations in the text. 


THIs book is second of the series of College 





Histories of Art edited by Prof. John C. Van 
Dyke, and of which the History of Painting, 
written by the editor of the series, has already 
appeared. The book before us is extremely 
well furnished with bibliographies and lists of 
monuments, each important division of the 
work having at the head of the chapter the 
list of books recommended, and a list, at the 
close, of the monuments thought most worthy 
to be cited. As regards the bibliographical 
part, the author finds the difficulty which we 
all feel, namely, that there are few general 
treatises of any value, while the monographs 
are too elaborate, too costly, and too limited 
in their application for the general student, 
and altogether too numerous for any serious 
attempt to classify and select with judgment 
from the overwhelming mass. Amoog the 
books given are some which are mere folios of 
plates, and some which are hopelessly anti- 
quated, with their critical opinions now recog- 
nized as wholly misleading; but we mention 
this merely as an illustration of the great dif-. 
ficulty attending the task. The lists of monu- 
ments are excellent. It would be very hard 
to improve upon the choice here presented, 
and the dates are given according to the la- 
test authorities in every case we have been 
able to test. In this matter of the dates we 
think that a suggestion of their frequent un- 
certainty would have been in place, as such a 
notice was thought to be by Mr. Longfellow 
in Scribners’ ‘Cyclopedia of Architecture,’ 
recently reviewed in these columns. On the 
other hand, Prof. Hamlin’s way of giving the 
dates, even when not absolutely certain, seems 
the right plan, because errors in history are 
recognized as very common things, and the 
way to get thom corrected is to keep before 
the student the knowledge so far gained and 
the inferences so far drawn as an encourage- 
ment to further investigation. All the books 
are written on the supposition that S -Front 
at Périgueux, let us say, was begun in 1047. 
Now, if it could be proved that the building 
was begun sixty years later, it would be a 
valuable contribution to knowledge, and one’ 


chapter of history would have to be revised; * 


but in the meantime the accepted date is a 
part of history as it now exists, and must be 
kept before the student. 

The text of the book is very valuable be- 
cause of the singularly intelligent view taken 
of the building of each separate epoch. The 
chapter on Primitive and Prehistoric Archi- 
tecture shows a complete grasp of the subject, 
brief as it is.. The facts here given and the 
inferences drawn from them are the essential 
facts and the safe inferences. In like manner 
Roman architecture is explained according to 
its essential characteristics. A complete ana- 
lysis and explanation of the whole could only 
be an enlargement of the same theme, with 
additional facts and an array of evidence and 
examples. The story is told as completely as 
the brief space would allow. It is hard to say 
in advance whether any one book will make a 
good school. book or not, but if any reasonable 
part of the contents of this book can be got 
into the heads of those who study it, they will 
have excellent ideas about architecture, and 
the beginnings of a sound knowledge of it. 





Jewish Ideals, and Other Essays. By Joseph 
Jacobs. Macmillan. 1896. 

Mr. Jacoss, well known for his work in Jew- 

ish history as well as in the field of popular 

tales and fables, has gathered into this inte- 

resting volume a number of essays which have 

appeared in various periodicals during the 
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past eighteen years. Some deal with theolo- 
gy, some with history, one with the diffusion 
of popular tales, and one with a famous legend 
of medizval times. It is only with the last 
two that we are at present interested. In the 
remarkable diffusion of the great Oriental 
literary collections of tales, the Jews played, 
as is well known, an important part. They 
were well fitted to act as intermediaries, and 
their Hebrew and Latin versions of Arabic 
translations or adaptations of Indian originals 
furnished all Europe with entertaining tales. 
In the essay ‘‘ Jewish Diffusion of Folk-Tales,” 
the author deals with five works which he calls 
“junctions,” ¢. e., translations which in turn 
were_translated and acted as channels for the 
further diffusion of the work in question. 
These five are: Petrus Alphonsi’s ‘ Disciplina 
Clericalis’ ; Simeon Seth’s translation of the 
* Alexandreid’; the various Jewish versions of 
the fables of Bidpai, known by the name of 
‘Kalila and Dimna’; R. Joel’s ‘ Mishle Senda- 
bar’; and Pauli’s ‘Schimpf und Ernst.’ The 
second is one of Mr. Jacobs's ‘ finds,” and, as 
it cannot be substantiated, may be dismissed. 
The first differs somewhat from the others in 
that it is, as a collection, original with Petrus 
Alpbonsi; the stories, it is true, are from Ori. 
ental sources. One of the most interesting 
facts about the diffusion of this collection was 
discovered by Mr. Jucobs while editing ‘The 
Fables of Alsop as first printed by William 
Caxton in 1484,’ that is, that thirteen of Petrus 
Alphonsi’s stories were printed at the end of 
Caxton’s translation under the title of ‘‘The 
Fables of Alfonce.” The fifth book hardly 
belongs in the list at all. Pauli, it is true, was 
the son of Jewish parents, and early became 
a Christian and later a famous Franciscan 
preacher. His book, ‘Schimpf und Ernst,’ is 
relatively a modern production (it was finished 
in 1518), and contributed little to the diffusion 
of specific Oriental tales. Mr. Jacobs’s remarks 
on the two other books do not add materially 
to the knowledge of the subject. 

The second essay, on Little St. Hugh of Lin- 
coln, is an excellent example of the author’s 
skill in constructive criticism. The child was 
supposed to have been crucified by the Jews 
of Lincoln in contumely and insult of Jesus 
Christ. Mr. Jacobs shows how impossible it 
was for the Jews to use human blood or hu- 
man sacrifices in any way as a part of their 
religious rites, and then endeavors, by the aid 
of history and topography, to reconstruct the 
probable event. The child, in his opinion, was 
accidentally drowned in a cesspool attached 
to the house of a Jew, where it was discovered 
during the wedding festivities of the daughter 
of the chief rabbi of the town. The Jews com- 
mitted the mistake of trying to conceal the 
body by removing it from the neighborhood 
of the Jewry and casting it into a well. It 
was found there three days later by a woman 
passing by. The accusation of the Jews was 
partly the result of Christian desire to add to 
the attractions of the cathedral, and was part- 
ly due to the hatred of Henry III. for the 
Jews and his wish to extort money from 
them. This explanation is extremely plausi- 
ble, and the whole essay is, in the words of 
the author, ‘“‘an object-lesson of the modern 
methods of research in history, archeology, 
and legend.” 





A Federal South Africa ; A Comparison of the 
critical period of American history with the 
present position of the Colonies and States 
of South Africa, and a consideration of the 
advantages of a Federal Union. By Percy 





Alport Molteno, LL.B. With maps. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Marston & C». 1896. 
RECENT events lead us to feel an unusual in- 
terest in anything which seems likely to help 
us understand the domestic affairs of South 
Africa, but Mr. Molteno’s book will find its 
largest field of usefulness in that country. It 
has little to offer to the outsider, especially to 
the American. He is a most earnest advocate 
of the federation of the South African states, 
and his b 0k was written to further that cause. 
Its special purpose is, by relating the difficul- 
ties in the way of the formation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and by describing 
the most important features of that Constitu 
tion, to show the people of South Africa how 
they may overcome the difficulties in the way 
of their union—which he believes to be very 
similar to those in America in 1787—and to 
point out the objects to be aimed at. The work 
is so well done that it ought to be of great 
practical assistance in his own home, and very 
likely in Australia as well. To the American 
the book seems full of the most elementary 
and commonplace instruction, but it must be 
remembered how little the Anglo-Saxon, out- 
side of North America, knows of federation 
asa working system. The author’s chief guides 
are Fiske’s ‘Critical Period of American His- 
tory,’ Bryce, and the ‘ Federalist,’ and he has 
read with good judgment and understanding. 
It is a most encouraging sign when the trou- 
blous times which created the federal system 
for the modern world begin to be studied with 
intelligent purpose by those whose political 
future demands the formation of a federal 

union. 

The problem before the South African dif- 
fers from that which the Canadian had re- 
cently to solve in that two of the states con- 
cerned are non-English and independent. 
This leads Mr. Molteno to the opinion—and 
he is undoubtedly right—that freer hand 
must be allowed to the people of South Africa 
in the formation of their union; that their 
Constitution must be wholly their own act 
and be subject freely to amendment by them- 
selves alone, as, in form at least, the Canadian 
Constitution is not. The spirit of local inde- 
pendence is strong throughout the book. 
England, of all foreign Powers, is the only 
one which South Africa can at present de- 
pend upon, and she must be looked to for ex- 
ternal protection. Germany’s colonial me- 
thods render progress impossible, and the su- 
premacy of Germany in South Africa would 
mean stagnation and ruin. But in all inter- 
nal matters there must be complete local in- 
dependence. The relation of the states to 
each other; the character of the state govern- 
ments and the details of the general Constitu- 
tion; the settling of vacant lands, the admis- 
sion of new states, and the annexation of 
foreign territories; the treatment of the na- 
tive, and the regulation of the labor market— 
all questions of this sort must be left entirely 
to the decision of the future federation. Mr, 
Molteno is vigorous in his assertion of the fact 
that the colonists alone understand and know 
how to deal with the conditions of the local 
problems. He does not spare words to make 
clear his belief that in numerous cases the in- 
terference of the English Government in the 
internal affairs of South Africa in the past 
has been disastrous to the best interests of the 
country. South Africa has certainly suffered 
its full share of misfortune from the officious 
ignorance and misunderstanding of the home 
Government, of which every colony has had 
to complain since English colonies began. 

Mr. Molteno’s faith is strong in the eventual 





formation of the union he desires. His faith 
goes even beyond this. He believes that such 
a federation may in time come into possession 
of the South African territories now held by 
Germany and Portugal. In support of this 
belief he calls attention to the expansion of 
the United States since 1783, and prints a map 
of our annexations, to make the case more 
clear. The similarity of conditions must be 
admitted. It is great enough to make our ex- 
perience something more than an analogy for 
the South African. In any case, it is self-evi- 
dent that the formation of such a locally inde- 
pendent federation would make the absorp- 
tion of the foreign territories far easier than 
while the Cape is directly under English rule. 
This is a result which the whole Anglo-Saxon 
world ought to desire, for the strategic impor- 
tance to the race of the possession of South 
Africa can hardly be overstated. 

The extreme difficulties in the way of fede- 
ration Mr. Molteno does not ignore—the great 
differences between the units to be combined, 
and the many causes of jealousy and distrust 
in the events of the past and in present condi- 
tions. The book was written before the Jame- 
son raid had taken place, but it indicates clear- 
ly enough that the author’s judgment must be 
that this event has seriously prejudiced the 
cause of union. 





The Cruise of the Antarctic to the South Po- 
lar Regions. By H. J. Bull. London and 
New York: E. Arnold. 1896. 8vo, pp. viii, 
243. Ils. 


THE projector of the expedition to the Ant- 
arctic, Mr. Bull, has given us in this volume 
an account of the voyage, of which most of 
the incidents have been already made public 
through the lectures of Mr. Borchgrevink, 
who accompanied the expedition from Austra- 
lia. The work is illustrated by a number of 
drawings by Mr. Burn-Murdoch, whose si- 
multaneous experiences, ‘From Edinburgh to 
the Antarctic,’ have been already reviewed in 
these columns. Thus the present volume sup- 
plies little that is new, but puts in permanent 
form the details of the expedition. The hope 
of finding the right whales reported by Sir 
John Ross induced Capt. Svend Foyn, a 
wealthy Norwegian whaling-master, to equip 
the vessel at an expense of some thousands of 
pounds; and, from what we are told, it ap- 
pears that an unfortunate selection of a com- 
mander and the inexperience of the crew were 
chiefly responsible for the financial failure of 
the voyage, which resulted in little more than 
@ revisitation of and landing upon the Ant- 
arctic continent at Cape Adare, the discovery 
of a lichen on the rocks, and some little infor- 
mation about the conditions of navigation in 
this region. The supposed right whales were 
not found, and the vessel reached the sealing- 
grounds too late to obtain a cargo there, and 
also encountered several mishaps en route. As 
a part of the record of navigation in high 
southern latitudes the book has a certain use- 
fulness. Mr. J. J. H. Teall has a petrological 
appendix on a lava from Possession Island, a 
nepheline tephrite and a quartzose pebble from 
Cape Adare, which forms the only contribu- 
tion to science here recorded. The book is 
handsomely printed, but is deficient in both a 
map and an index. 
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THE SECOND EDITION OF 


INTERNATIONAL 
BIMETALLISM. 


By Francis A, WALKER, President Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, author of “ Political Econo- 
my,” “Money,” “The Wages Question,” ‘“ Money» 
Trade, and Industry,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

The book is the outcome of a course +d lectures de” 
livered at Harvard University, and “as pared with- 

» out «4 to the impending Iitiea contest in the 

U.S. It, however. will oe instructive pot only upon 

the fe which is destined to underlie that great 

strugsle, but will also be found a valuable work of 
reference, treating, as it does, of the precious metats 
from the ¢ ariiest times down to the presert day. 

“In our opinion the best book yet published in the 
English language for the exposition of the distinctive- 
ly economic questions at issue between bimetallists 

and the monometallists.”—The Outlook. 

“ For those wno wish to learn the prmewentens dba- 
sis of bimetallism. doubtless there is no better book 
than this ’—B ston Times. 

" There oe wee of information in this book.”— 
Denver Times. 

“The book is a timely one, and can be consulted 
with profit by those, whether holding to one view or 
the other, who desire to study th + question dispassion- 
ately from all sides.”—Cleveland P.ain Dealer. 

“A storehouse of information especially acceptable 
at this time, and we commend itto the perusal of all 
who feel an interest in the engross: ng financial issues 
of the hour.”—San Francisco Caronicie. 

“This most important book. . . Acomplete his 
tory of the mouey question, and any reader who will 
spend $1 25 buying the book and reading it, will know 
more on tuis burning question than he can po:sibly 
hear from ail the stump orators that will be heard 
this fall.”—Portiand Uregonian. 
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rs. Catalogues on nad 
plication. CaRL aL ScHORNHOF, 2 "28 ‘schoo! St., Boston. 


‘OFFER THE FIRST 60 VOLS OF 
the NaTION, newly 230. in half russia, full thick- 


ness of the skin, ons 
S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y. 


at this time. 














Yale 
Mixture. 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


You won’t know the luxury of 
Pipe-Smoking until you use Yale 
Mixture. 


A two oz. trial package, postpaid, for 25 cts. 


MARBURG BROS., 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mount Desert Lands. 


As attorney for trustees I have lands for sale, com- 
petites some of the choicest building sites on = 
autiful island. They are between four and five 
miles from BAR HAR R, accessible by a delightful 
shore drive, situated mainly upon the Cliffs, and em- 
—— the famous geological wonder known as THE 





These lots were selected by the late owner for their 
peculiarly attractive features before there was a mo- 
dern hotel or more than a few cottages on the island. 
The views from them of the Maine Coast, Frenchman’s 

i Harbor, and the ocean are unequalled The 
will be — as a whole or in parcels, as may be desir 

Addres: BENJAMIN P. MOO 

Rodick Gouse, Bar Harbor, » Me. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
LET, from 15th September, house in immediate 
of best private schools, and only 8 minutes’ 
rom Radcliffe. Nine rooms, two bathrooms; 
slate trays. pencantanetics x. GRISWOLD, Seal-Harbor. Me. 





We buy ne a bills of exchange on 
and make Cab'e Transfers of money to 


Letters 


of furope, Australia, and the West Indies; 
A also make collections and issue Commer- 
Credit. cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 


all parts of the world 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





TABLISHED 1 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 


RCHEST*R, MASS 
Breakfast Cocoa, “Se pure, delicious, nutritious. 


The Arden Shakespeare fy) ore stor. 


pretation rather than pbilology. 
Forty cents a vo ume 
D.C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 





-WASHINGTON’S | ADDRESSES 
tothe American Churches 


Washington’s letters to the various religious bodies which 
congratulated bim upon his election have been gathered into an 
OLD SOUTH LEAFLET, No. 65, which possesses unusual value 
The fourteen letters—to the Roman C atholics, 
| Jews, Quakers, Baptists, etc.—are a notable revelation of 
7 Washington’s religious breadth, and emphasize the duty of 

fraternity between the different religious bodies in the coun- 
try. They area great rebuketo bigotry and persecution, and 
should be widely circulated. 


Price, 5 cts. acopy; $4.00 a hundred. Send for complete lists. 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 


Old South Meeting House, Boston. 





GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 150 Fulton St., N. Y. City. _ 





DEPARTMENT 


OF LIBRARIES. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL. First Year Course: English Literature, German, Current Topics, 
Typewriting, Cataloguing, and Library Economy. 


Second Year Course: 
Literatures, Italian, Steno 


Advanced 


Rm mene and Bibliography, Indexing, Continental 


The Library, used for Sates work by the students, contains over 50,000 volumes. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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Educational. 


{Continued from page tit.) 


University of Virginia 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Letters, Science, Engineering, Law. Medicine, 
Session begins 15th September. 


Mild cltmate. ata ieymnedem. For catalogues 
address *NTON LL D., Chairman. 


HOWARD SEMINARY. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, limited to fifty: cer- 
tificate a mits to colleges; offers thorough academic 
training with wide choice in electives ( ncluding Music, 

and camgaanes): advantages for Rome Culture; 
Library, Gymnasium, and Laboratory; location quiet, 
healthful, accessible; references in all parts 0 the 
country. Annual Announcement sent on application. 
Mr. and Mrs R. W. GIFFORD, Principals, 
West ec Piymouth Co., Mass. 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific schools. 
The next year will begin et 16 
EDWARD ) Ge COY. Head Master. 











ows a a .£,),C 
Also t ovens reparato ea 
nfan ool of th and Cavalr, 
“A Military Behool of the Ff aig ae er. nT 
Te 
Catalogues of “oo. © "E HYATT, Presi ont, 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, 
For Young Women, WASHINGTON. D. C 
} Aca 24 minutes out, Collegiate and Sem nary “ourses. 
au ifulgrounds $75,000 buildings Acultured home. 
33 40 to $400. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. “Itisa 
liberal education to live in Washing‘on.” Address 
IATL ASSEDY, Pres, P 0. Box 212, Forest Gien, Md 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
For Gilt, Possesses fivest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 15th year. Academic, College-Pre- 
Pt ,and Musical De tk For illus, catalogue and re- 
ferences, address Dr. an Mrs. J AMES I R. DANFORTH. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 114th year begins September 16, 1896 Eighty 
Scholarships a» arded to students of high standing. 
For Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal Exeter, N. H 


Educational. 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within five years 
more than fifty apie haveentered Bryn Mawr College 
from this Mime g rtificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Eereen Prepared Le woes ined: cproot stone ulin 
e fire; 
cree beautifal srounds. * For circular address th 





The Young Ladies’ Seminary, 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY. 


stuite As Certificate to five jeoting ell Special 
Able teachers; Homelike fomity 1 mq ‘Physical 
Training. Terms, $500. Send for catalogu: 


THE MISSES SEWALL, Principals. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Fort “second ear begius Se pouaber. 
iy ARLES FBowD +s h.D., President. 

Send for ue. . ‘baat giving dotaite dt courses to 
NKLIN B. DowD, Asst. Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both sexes. Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, . . West NEwTOon, Mass. 
Circular sent on appiication. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, NEW AvHENs. ©. wai 


sonmane books. $2.80 to $3 a wk.; total cost, $140 a yr.; 
8 courses. No saloons, re ‘safe. Ca talog ae 
with plan to earn funds. W. A. WILLtams, D.D., Pr: st. 














Teachers, ete. 


Pj VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 
having paves up his position for the special study 
of Greek and German abroad is 0 for an engace- 
ment. Would also teach Latin or tis Best refer- 
ences. Pa D., care o! the Nation. 


LADY GOING TO DRESLEN IN 
oo am the winter, would be glad to 


pee pater two young ladies. nes est — given 
and required. Address Box 2145, Boston, Maes. 


Fett ber TUTORING, College paar Re- 
gents. D Dr. C.H. J. Dovue.as, 815 Marcy Ave., B’kI’n. 


Cas S W. STONE, di utor for Har- 
__vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Bosto 














School Agenttes. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
FVERETT O. Fisk & Co. Rropetsness 
4 Ashburton Place. Boston. 70 Fifth NY. 
855 Wabash Ave., Chi % joaa eth Bt. ‘Wash'aton. 
4 Cent at , Minneapoli is. 728 Cooper Bdg., menver, 
7 K. & P. .. Kaneas City. 25 King St., Toronto 
525 Stime’n Bk.. ‘Los Angeles. Agency Manual free 





WASHINGTON..and LEE 


UNIVERSITY. Lexington, Virginia. 


LBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY. 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent’ teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. Covreunengonce is invi 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





Academic, Law, Evgineering. MER Sep ber 10. 
For Ca:alogue, address G. W. 0, L&E, vresident. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 





R COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





A thorough eduansion with good home infl 
Establish d 1869, 


Miss Ipa F. FosTr, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CL CLARK ,,} Principals. als. 


MORAVIANSEMINARY gugottese 


BETHLEBEM, PA. (ouatee ts 49) For circulars ad. 
dress X_ HARK, D D., Principal. 

(Norm: } Seansteion a Expression and Physical 
Culture in charg: of Lydia J Newcomb.) 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 


a select private school for girls. Preparation for col- 
lege. any cones not leading to coll Comforts 
of home r. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director, Cam- 
bridge Mass. 


(¥ JOHN'S ‘SCHOOL. 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Next term begins September 16, 1896. 
_App ply to VERBECK. 











MARICA N AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
rs’ Bureau. Miss Gract Powers THOMAS, M’g’r, 
8 Pork! Street. Boston, Mass. 


gov gga el TEACHERS’ 
ney. Oldest and best here . the U. 8. 
Retab ones 1855. 8 East 14th St. N. Y. 


GOOD TEACHERS 824.g004 places through 


the New American Teac 
ers’ Agency (The C. B Ruggles Co.), Offices 1257 Euclid 
Avenu®, Cleveland, and R>om 47, Wiggins Block, Cin- 
cinnati. This ncy A. widely known, conscientious. 


Su 
intendents, Se enn gerne Chemists, si. 
rs approve of its direct 
and solid ? recommendation, Send for circulars. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN'’S, 8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
send for new ba talogue. 

















25 CENTS. 


The Forum 


AUGUST, 1896. 





THE WEST AND THE BAST: 


Mr. Godkin on the West: A Protest. 
CHARLES S. GLEED 
Oy Toweka, Kansas ~ 
The Financial Bronco...... T. S. VAN DYKE 
Of Los Angeles, Calijornia 
A French College Sixty Years Ago. 
JULES SIMON 
The Next American Calpe. 


wi LLIAM MacDONALD 
Professor of History and —_ al Svience, 


wdoin College 

Social and Economic Influence of the Bicycle. 
J. B. BISHOP 
Altruism in Economics........ W. H. MaLLOCK 


ge REASONS FOR REPUBLICAN 


The Free-Silver Epidemic. 
Senator JUSTIN S. MORRILL 
Blunders of a Democratic Administration. 
Senator S. M. CULLOM 
What the Republican Party Stands For. 
General HORACE PORTER 
President of the Univn League Ciud, New Yorr City 


Harriet Beecher Stowe........ JULIUS H. WARD 
Modern Archeology: Recent Saeeretiens in 

Greece—Il.........cceceeee eee J. GENNAD' US 
The Matrimonial Market....... EB: ram CARY 


Significance of the Canadian Elections. 
GEORGE STEWART 
Editor of the ‘Quebec Chrontcie.” 


The Forum Publishing Co., 
NEW YORK. 
25 centsaCopy. .. . $3.00a Year. 








Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
CATALOGUE OF CASTS — 


FROM 


GREEK AND ROMAN 
SCULPTURE. 


By EDWARD ROBINSON, 
Curator of Classical Autiquities. 

New Edition, Enlarged and lhorsughlv Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo, boards pp. viii and 392. 
This catalozue is intended not only asa guide for visit - 

ors to the Museum, but as a manual for s utentsof 
Greek art generally. Its description of each obj+ct in- 
cludes a stateme t of the materia of the orignal, its 
restorations, the publications in w: ich the best i ‘lus- 
trations and accounts of it may be found, and in the 
case of every work of importance, a brief di cus*ion 
of the _—— theories regarding iis dare and position 
in the history of Greek Sculpture. 


Price, 50 Cents; By Mail, 65 Cents. 
FOR SALE AT THE MUSEUM. 





FRENCH BOOKS “= 


Complete Catalogue on application 





H WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST., 
N.Y, dealer in Magazines and other Periodicais. 
Sets, volumes or single numbers. 





B AC numbers and setsof ail magazines. For 
rice state wants tO AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
EXCHANGE, ilie Build ng, St. Louis. Mo. 


OLD. BOOKS, S? Statin’ UST 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 812 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


C= Index to Littell s Living Age, to the 
end of 1895. E. Rotu, 1135 Pine St., Phila. 











New York way 190 Broad ( ‘* Dwight Method”’ 


ew 
Law School § Yor: Gity | of Instruction. 
LLB in two years. Graduate course, one year. 
High -tancards. Largest Law aaee east of wichigan. 
Seu for catalogue GrorGE Case, D-an. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of Bisho; Doane. 27th year. 
Miss E LLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 








HE PEEKSKILL b MILITARY ACA- 
od year Sen pees aie 


wares Seichogue Ook Late 





"yor may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA 
MIXTURE.” — 
—J. M. B—, in ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine.” 
Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 











